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The American Life Convention 
may well be proud of its role in na- 
tional affairs. Life insurance in 
America has served the national 
interests more effectively because of 


this organization. 


Through its ever increasing help- 
fulness to member companies and 
their field representatives, to the in- 
suring public, and to our govern- 
ment, the American Life Conven- 


tion has been of help to all. These 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





facts explain its growth and ad- 


vancement. 


We are proud of our association 
and close tie with the American 
Life Convention which dates back 
to the very beginning of this organ- 
ization in 1906. We value our 
membership even more highly to- 
day than we did in those days. We 
recommit ourselves to its purposes 


—to its unique service and help to 


life insurance in America. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. E. BIXBY, President 
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who has" seen everything” 









Here is a plan that raises the counse- 
ors or agent’s presentation to a 





level far above the ordinary. It not 
only takes a constructive, selling 
part in the interview, but also it has 
the special appeal that assures close 
study in a prospect’s favorite chair 
afte: supper. 

Neat and dignified in appearance, 
the Kardex Insurance Bookfold pro- 
vides for an orderly and complete 









presentation. Every angle is covered. 
Individual Kardex pockets reveal, 
policy by policy, a lucid analysis of 
insurance now owned. A glance at 
he visible margins and a flip of the 





finger tells your prospect his current 
position as to premiums and all 
other pertinent data. 

On the left side, under a neat 
hinged cover, is a written proposal 
analyzing and detailing the entire 
protection program. 

This survey plan has been de- 
veloped as an aid in placing the sell- 
ing of insurance on a higher service 
plane. It helps to make customers 


more plan-minded. It strengthens 
the relation between the agent and 
his customer, thus helping to pro- 
tect the future of both. 


GET DETAILS NOW. Let us send you 
descriptive literature, including 
samples of standard “survey” forms 
that have proved their worth in 
both life and general insurance sell- 
ing. Ask our nearest Branch Office. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Hit 
this 


volume figures included in 
Survey represent estimated 


new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
sales exclusive of increase, re- 


dividend additions, reinsur- 


acquired, annuities, group and 


ling 


sale business of all companies 
in the United States. 


estimates are based upon the 


ience of 53 companies repre- 


enting 80% of the new Ordinary 
ife Insurance in the United States. 
The comparative percentages are 
ase] upon the actual experience of 


WBhe 53 contributing companies. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 
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Total ... 


AUGUST 1944 


Sales 
Volume 
in $1000 


$6,408 
2,119 
3,756 
57,135 
7,322 
11,934 
2.051 
6,505 
9 342 
11,404 
1,952 
52,076 
18,768 
15,089 
10,865 
8,715 
6,897 
3,495 
10,251 
24,814 
27 437 
15,186 
4.537 
20,227 
2,303 
8,252 
622 
2,456 
26.691 
1,657 
88,527 
12,413 
2,498 
42,446 
8.911 
7 093 
50,778 
3,980 
5,417 
2,699 
9.285 
30,892 
4,574 
1,874 
11,652 
13,567 
6,280 
16,999 
1,554 








Ratios In- 

"44-43 dex 
All All 
Cos.’ Cos. 
103% 120% 
130 130 
105 116 
120 152 
114 148 
101 118 
100 124 
110 128 
100 136 
121 146 
04 122 
120 130 
105 139 
119 146 
114 145 
124 152 
105 129 
92 114 
Q2 125 
104 124 
106 130 
121 133 
137 161 
114 129 
117 124 
117 143 
104 137 
11] 120 
113 132 
125 140 
111] 130 
116 155 
110 152 
117 132 
109 125 
115 147 
100 118 
109 122 
112 134 
112 161 
113 125 
123 126 
114 167 
113 133 
119 141 
118 160 
112 129 
124 148 
157 156 


$701,705 112% 133% 


Handshake from home! 


To men getting ready to fight and die, a day 
can be an awfully long time, a year seems like a 
century. Millions of men have been overseas so long 
they almost forget what normal living ts like! So 
every letter means more than you can imagine— 
a handshake from home, a sign that somebody 
remembers, evidence that a good world still exists 
... Write often, to everybody you know overseas. 


And write V-Mail. 


Ordinary mail may take months. There 
would not be planes enough if everybody tried 
to use Airmail .. . So V-Mail is the only way 
most men overseas can get letters fast and fresh! 
Photographed on film strips, millions of V-Mail 
letters can be flown on one plane; reproduced 

over there, delivered fast, fresh and personal. 
AlwaysuseV-Mail forms, available everywhere. 
Or ask for a sample packet of six, with our 

compliments. Address below .. . 
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EY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


80 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 








Binators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
hich print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





I found my past in the Attic 


T’S been years since I’ve been in our 

attic. But this morning I went up to 
get some books our youngsters have 
long cutgrown. The paper salvage drive 
badly needs things like that. 

It was when I was heading for the 
big box in the far corner that I walked 
into the first memory. “Old Mare,” the 
Why, the 


boys were no more than babies when 


dapple-grey hobby horse. 


they first swung onto her patent- 
leather saddle. 

Of course there was a tricycle .. . 
and some roller skates. And an electric 


train . . . what a Christmas that had 


been! I stayed up there quite a while, 
sitting in Mother’s favorite rocking 
chair, dusting off the old green-shaded 
student lamp I used to do my lessons by 


remembering .. . 


Yes, I met a good bit of my life up in 
the attic. And it’s been a pretty swell 
life, on the whole. Some worries, of 
course. But I’ve spared myself the 
worst—fear of insecurity. I talked that 
problem over with someone who knows 
more about it than I ever could—my 
Northwestern Mutual Agent. And 
. . » I haven’t had a real worry about 


my family’s financial future since. 





Ho 


But don’t take my word for this ... 


find out for yourself. Before you bu} 
your life insurance, do these two 
things: (1) See a Northwestern Mutual 
Agent and let him show you the im- 
portant difference between North: 
western Mutual and other insuranc 
companies, and (2) talk with any o! 
our policyholders. For they are in the 
best possible position to tell you why 
no company excels Northwestert 
Mutual in that happiest of all busines 
relationships—old customers comin} 


back for more. 
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kx “To as you would be done by, is the surest method 
of pleasing.’’ With this classical quotation we admonish 
our readers that the subject of this brief discourse is 
salesmanship. The object of any sale is the transfer 
of ownership of a property or a service from seller to 
buyer for a price. Many such transactions are con- 
cluded without intermediaries, but we are discussing 
another type—those which, under usual circumstances, 
require a third party or salesman whose chief function 
is to bring seller and buyer together in order to effect 
a sale. Good salesmanship produces ample compensa- 
tion and ordinarily is surrounded by very definite and 
sometimes complicated rules of introduction, explana- 
tion, presentation and closing, this latter being devoted 
to powerful “clinching” tactics to bring a favorable 
reaction from the prospective buyer. Also, there are 
definite requirements concerning proper ethics in repre- 
senting values, functions and services. ‘‘Creative Sell- 
ing,” “Applied Psychology” and “Suggestive Selling” 
are terms with which many of us are familiar and much 
excellent material is in print concerning these forms of 
salesmanship. These features are important and have 
received the attention of writers far more able than we, 
so we shall not discuss them here. We are interested 
for the moment in another factor, call it what you will 
—it may come under the heading of courtesy, or man- 
ners, or the lack of these, and it is entirely extraneous 
to the actual active selling but it may have a vital in- 
fluence on the act itself. A story recently was told, 
an’ it is a true one, of a business man who, while in 
a certain city, decided to make courtesy calls on a few 
men to whom he was known, not unfavorably, at least 
by name. It is important to note that these men are 
lea‘ing representatives of the sales organizations of 
their respective concerns. His reactions to several of 
the receptions carry a message to all who have some- 
thing to sell and that should include most of us. On 
One occasion, having sent in his card, he was asked to 
Wait in the outer office and did so but not for an exces- 
sively long time. Finally, ushered into his man’s pres- 
ence, he was surprised to find the official’s secretary had 
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not been dismissed, but sat at her boss’ side with her 
notebook open and pencil in hand. After the usual 
greetings and handclasp, during which time the official 
did not rise from his chair, the visitor stood with hat 
in hand, rather expecting an invitation to be seated. 
Sut, alas, he did not know his man and the invitation 
was not forthcoming. Sensing embarrassment, at least 
his own, the visitor mumbled a few words of apology 
for calling during a busy hour and started his exodus 
but was stopped by the necessity of answering several 
questions asked by the official. Quite a conversation 
developed and the visit lasted about 20 minutes, during 
which time the standee was hard put to keep his bunions 
from throbbing by shifting from one foot to the other. 
Note that the sitee was interested in what he was being 
told but still didn’t ask his visitor to occupy one of the 
several comfortable and empty chairs in the room, al- 
though there are supposed to be certain social and 
business conventions applicable in situations of this sort. 
An important item is the fact that the entire interview 
ras most friendly and not one word of either was con- 
troverted by the other. Yet, when our visitor finally 
ended the audience, still on a friendly note, he carried 
away with him an immediate and intense feeling that 
he had been insulted. However, after slight cogitation 
he concluded that the error was purely one of careless- 
ness, but he will not easily forget it and admits that the 
experience will be valuable as a check on himself. If 
everyone took this liberal attitude this type of fault 
might cancel out with little damage but this happy result 
is just about too much to expect of all of us. The 
official heads a sales organization of many men and the 
question comes to mind, and this naturally carries the 
moral of the story, how could such a man, so deficient 
in the art of selling himself, because of careless actions 
and neglectful manners, reach the top in his profession, 
an important part of which is the training of salesmen 
in his field organization. One cannot help but wonder 
how many other careless faults such a person has and 
to what extent they may have created negative results 
in his relations with prospects and clients in his own 
selling efforts. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
mutual trust and regard are necessary between salesmen 
and clients and if a person likes you (sentiment), he is 
likely to buy of you when in the market. This incident 
should pin point one fault that can be avoided in that 
search for:success in which, whether we realize it or 
not, we are all engaged. We have other tales on the 
subject from the opposite or favorable aspect but people 
who do everything correctly do not make good critical 
copy—their stories generally are found in the “success” 
column. 















Key-men—the power that makes prof- 
its possible—are the most valuable and 
most perishable asset in business. 


The devastating loss of this asset is 
an ever-present problem that far too 
many executives try to dodge — until 


yr 
it is too late to do anything about it. 


The Massacuusetts Mutua man 
has a big job to do—the important 
job of turning the searchlight of ex- 
perience on the loss that organizations 
suffer when key-men die. 


Meassachusell Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


SPHINGFIELD ” eee, | ee 


BERTRAND J. Perry, President 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By HERBERT A. HEDGES, President, N.A.L.U. 


T IS with a great deal 

of pride that I accept 

this privilege vested in 
me as your president to 
welcome you to this 55th 
Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters. This 
is the fourth time that 
the life underwriters of 
Michigan have invited 
our Association to meet 
with them in this busy 
Wolverine State. Some 
of us can recall pleasant 
memories of those pre- 
vious visits but I would 
like to think of them as 
mileposts in the growth 
of this great organiza- 
tion. 


Detroit 


In the year 1891, the 
Detroit Association, the 
third oldest member of 


N.A.L.U. MEETING 


Prior to opening of the 55th annual meeting on September |! last 
copies of the reports of the secretary, treasurer, standing and 
special committees were mailed to members. On the cover of these 
reports, it is stated in part, "These ... are being sent to you in 
order that you may have an opportunity to study each of them 
carefully and discuss them with the officers and board of your local 
association and with other leading life underwriters in your com- 
munity prior to leaving for the Detroit meeting.” This is the demo- 
cratic way and was the beginning of a most successful meeting. 

This year the N.A.L.U. shows the largest membership in its history, 
32,413. The well laid out program began functioning on the morn- 
ing of the I Ith and continued through the 15th. As would be ex- 
pected, there were many excellent speeches—9? major ones, including 
President Hedges’ report before the general session. Other prepared 
addresses were delivered before special gatherings. The majority 
dealt with selling in its many phases. Others dealt with postwar, 
national service life insurance, and so forth. 


NEW OFFICERS 


President, W. H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard, Greensboro; 
Vice President, Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, N. Y. C.; 
Secretary, Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago; Treasurer, 
Walter E. Barton, Union Central, N. Y. C. Trustees (2 Years): 
Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual, Houston; Hugh S. Bell, Equitable 
(lowa), Seattle; Judd C. Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
Carleton W. Cox, Metropolitan, Paterson, N. J.; Alfred C. Duckett, 
N. W. Mutual, Los Angeles; Clifford H. Orr, National (Vt.), Phila- 
delphia. |! Year: Edward J. Dore, Berkshire, Detroit; Wayman L. 
Dean, Life & Casualty, Jacksonville; E. Dudley Colhoun, Shenandoah 
Life, Roanoke, Va. Carry Overs: Ernest Crane, Northwestern Mutual, 
Indianapolis; Ralph W. Hoyer, John Hancock, Columbus, Ohio; 


is inspired by your deep 
sense of obligation and 
responsibility to your 
country, your business, 
and your policyholders, 
both in the armed forces 
and at home, and your 
desire to better equip 
yourselves to fulfill that 
trusteeship and make 
your full contribution in 
moulding a strong, peace- 
ful, and prosperous post- 
war America. 


The Association 


As we gather here 
today we have no illu- 
sions of our size or 
strength, except that by 
such coordination of ef- 
fort we feel that we are 
better able to achieve that 
sincerity of purpose to 
which we have dedicated 
ourselves. In every en- 
deavor, the effective con- 


our Association family, 
was host to the Second 
Annual Convention of 
the National Association. Twenty-three associations 
with a combined membership still in the hundreds 
were represented at that meeting. 
Twenty-first Annual Convention, we again met in this 
city with our strength increased to fifty-one local asso- 
cations with a total membership of 1,856. Eighteen 
years later, in 1928, we held our Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention here and proudly boasted a membership 
of 14,848 enrolled in 207 local associations. Today, it 
is my honor to tell you that the National Association is 
comprised of 391 local and 40 state associations with a 
membership totalling 33,292 which is an all-time high 
in our fifty-five year history. I congratulate our Mem- 
bership Committee and each and every one of you on 
this outstanding accomplishment. 

Our sincere thanks and appreciation are extended 
to our hosts who have already shown us that their 
plans for a very busy week in this city have been well 
laid. The streamlined, businesslike program, mapped 
out for your benefit by your Program Committee, is 
testimony in itself of the information and inspiration 
hat is in store for you. Your presence here, I am sure, 
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Steacy E. Webster, Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh. 


In 1910, at the. 


summation of such a 
purpose can only be de- 
rived from the vigilance and initiative of the indi- 
vidual and, in seeking that purpose, there can be no 
immunity from responsibility ; there can be no privileges 
without obligations. The fact that 4,964 of you have 
accepted and are discharging important individual re- 
sponsibilities as national, state, and local officers and 
committeemen, working in unison for the good of the 
institution of life insurance and its 68,000,000 policy- 
owners, is sufficient proof of your genuine acceptance 
of the responsibilities. 

As I have traveled thousands of miles among you 
during the past year, I have been impressed by the solid, 
singleness of purpose with which the life underwriters 
of America are facing their problems today. In all 
walks of life, in all types of business and industry, the 
American people have waived aside their personal griev- 
ances and conveniences and have joined together in that 
grim determination to stamp out the scourge of tyranny 
and greed which threatened to destroy the world. And, 
I am proud of the part our members are playing in this 
struggle in which we are involved and which is a true 
test of the solidness of our economic way of life. 
(Continued on the next page) 








PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—Continued 


In the meeting of the National Council it was my 
pleasure to present to your delegates the formal report 
on our stewardship of this Association during its fifty- 
fifth year. Each chairman of our national committees 
reported in detail on the work accomplished in his par- 
ticular field of activity and offered himself to question- 
ing and discussion by the delegates. Through adequate 
opportunity to your representatives in the Council to 
express your views and wishes on the many important 
matters under consideration by your National Associa- 
tion, your national officers and commiutteemen have 
benefited greatly from your thinking and counsel which 
will aid them materially in their planning during the 
coming year. 

I will not take the time to comment in detail on those 
discussions; for, your national committeemen are 
charged with the responsibility of carrying back to your 
local association a complete report of that meeting and 
you will hear it there. I would, however, urge you all 
to give serious consideration to those matters which we 
discussed and read carefully the reports of the various 
committees as they will appear in the Convention issue 
of Lire AssociATion News and in the proceedings of 
this meeting. 


The Year 


I would like you to keep in mind that the privilege 
and opportunity of the Association lies in the service 
it can render to its members and their policyholders. 
I believe I can say without fear of contradiction that 
we have this year, more than ever before, sincerely tried 
to gear our plans and activities closer to the individual 
agent on the firing line, but we must nevertheless con- 
tinue to expect your increased participation in our 
councils if we are to most effectively execute the re- 
sponsibilities of the offices with which you have charged 
us. 

Supplementing those reports of our business activi- 
ties, however, I would like to give you a kaleidoscopic 
view of some of our more important activities this year 
and touch upon some of the problems facing our organi- 
zation today and which I know we can count on your 
interest and effort to help us solve. 

This fifty-fifth year in our history has truly been a 
“year of decision.” Coming on the heels of a ruinous 
ten-year depression and with the ravage of life and 
property strewn across the world, it has sometimes 
seemed impossible to be realistic. Perspectives have 
become distorted and thinking muddled and confused. 
And yet, at this hour, when the hopes and future of our 
country hang breathlessly on the fortunes of battle, we 
recognize that it was perhaps the stark reality of war 
that shocked us out of our economic lethargy and 
helped us rediscover our opportunities for usefulness. 

Problems unprecedented in their complexity have 
confronted us; and yet, heartened and strengthened by 
the realization that peace and prosperity would be the 
just rewards of our efforts, we have individually and 
collectively exerted our energies toward the equitable 
solution of those problems. 
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We are all very conscious of the life underwriters’ 
contributions to our nation’s needs in time of war. Our 
individual responsibilities as citizens are, of course, 
taken for granted. These wartime contributions have 
been made gratefully and willingly and they have 
channeled themselves along various lines. 

Believing life insurance to be one of the greatest 
investments for the maintenance of peace, we have 
proven it to be one of the greatest investments in war 
to restore peace to our nation. Through your efforts 
since Pearl Harbor life insurance in force in the United 
States has gained by more than $20 billions and one- 
fourth of that was registered in the first half of this 
year. Today, with a total of $144 billions of life insur- 
ance in force in this country, the average family life 
insurance protection has risen to $4,200 or, to put it 
another way, there is on the average more than a 
thousand dollars of life insurance protection for each 
of our citizens. Although I would remind you that 
this impressive volume of protection represents barely 
the average income of one year of each of those citizens 
and urge you to strengthen to the maximum of your 
capacity that cushion against their future economic 
adversity, through your efforts you have earned the 
lasting gratitude of your policyholders and of unborn 
generations of our people. 


Bonds, etc. 


Through the accumulation of a huge reservoir 0! 
economic freedom totalling $39 billions, as representec 
in the assets of our companies you have shown met 
how it is possible to build security for their families 
through their own initiative and effort and at the same 
time bolster the strength and stability of our national 
economy. Through your contribution of effort you have 
made it possible for the great institution of life insur- 
ance to place $10 billions of its policyholders’ funds at 
the disposal of our government in this critical hour 
of need. This represents the purchase of war bonds 
made by the United States life insurance companies 
in the five War Bond Drives since Pearl Harbor. 

By persuading a sometimes reluctant public to divert 
part of today’s increased income to the purchase 0! 
life insurance, not only have you made a remarkable 
contribution in providing the sinews of war to restore 
peace to this country but you have played a vital par 
in helping your government in its fight to combat the 
powerful inflationary surge which threatened to dis 
locate our country’s financial structure and distort ow! 
economic life. Today, 77 cents of each dollar investe! 
by the American public in life insurance is finding tt 
way into our government’s vast war program. 

And, as you have gone about your daily work 0| 
ensuring that our people shall be economically inde 
pendent in a free America, you have given unstinting]} 
of your time and energy by placing your profession 
talents at the disposal of your country in its huge wai 
financing program. As a result of your labors million 
of our citizens have purchased billions of dollars © 
war bonds. } 

Others of you have made a valuable contribution 
different wartime activities where vour work has prové 

(Continued on page 54) 
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South-Eastern Underwriters Association, et al., 
filed a petition for rehearing the S.E.U.A. case 
in the October term of the Supreme Court. While the 
line of a petition for rehearing is not unusual, the 
granting of a rehearing in an important carefully con- 
sidered case is most unusual. It is anticipated that the 
attorney generals of most of the states will submit 
briets amicus curiae (friend of the court) in support 
of the petition just as some 35 filed similar briefs in the 
original suit. Following are extracts from the petition: 
Neither in this case nor in Polish National Alliance 
v, National Labor Relations Board, 64 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
1196 (1944) have a majority of the membership of 
this Court determined that insurance should now be 
held to be commerce. All the Justices sitting in the two 
cases agreed that many aspects of the business of in- 
surance affect commerce and that insurance is thus 
subject to the appropriate exercise of federal power. 
But only four Justices in this case and three in the 
Polish National Alliance case were of the opinion that 
insurance should be treated as commerce itself in the 
absence of further Congressional legislation. 
_It is impossible to exaggerate or overemphasize the 
importance of the decision in this case to the fire insur- 
ance industry. The four opinions handed down by the 
seven Justices who heard the case leave unresolved 
major questions which vitally affect the business of 
ire insurance. Doubt has been thrown on the_pro- 
priety of many insurance practices which have been long 
encouraged and often required by the states. The ex- 
tent to which federal and state governments, respec- 
tively, may regulate insurance is left unsettled. Hazards 
have been imposed upon the negotiation of every in- 
surance contract and the very conduct of the insurance 
business has been rendered perilous. 


O: SEPTEMBER 1, 1944, attorneys for the 


Considerations for Rehearing 


_l. Since the argument of this case Congress has af- 
irmatively demonstrated that it does not intend insur- 
om to be subjected to the demands of the Sherman 
ct. 

On June 1, 1944, after a study extending for more 
than a year, Congress enacted a rating law for the 


District of Columbia (Public Law 327, 58 Stat. 224). 


hat law provides that all fire insurance companies 


authorized to do business in the District of Columbia 
shall organize a rating bureau for the purpose of ad- 


inistering rates, of which all companies must be 
embers. Congress has thus recognized the funda- 
ental necessity for concerted action and uniformity 
n the insurance business, in contrast to the unrestricted 
Ompetition demanded by the Sherman Act. 

2. Under the established principles of this Court 


PETITION for REHEARING 
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Al. Case 


the constitutional doctrine upon which the present state 
regulation of insurance is based should not be invali- 
dated by the Court in the absence of affirmative evidence 
as to Congressional intent. 

Even assuming the intention of Congress as shown 
by the legislative history of the Sherman Act to be 
equivocal, the principle of judicial restraint with respect 
to the retention of well-established constitutional doc- 
trines, enunciated in Helvering v. Griffiths, should not 
be departed from in a case of this character. 

3. The decision in this case leaves in doubt the re- 
spective scopes of federal and state powers with respect 
to the regulation of insurance. 

The decision raises grave doubts as to whether in- 
surers may continue to use the combined experience of 
the industry for computing proper rates, whether they 
can continue to use rating bureaus where compelled or 
permitted to do so by state law, whether they can con- 
tinue to enter into reinsurance agreements where the 
premium rate to be charged and shared must be known 
in advance, and whether there must be as many forms 
of insurance policies as there are insurers. 

4. A case of this character should be decided by a 
majority of the whole Court. 

(a) The effect of the opinion of the Court in this 
case is to overrule the long line of cases beginning 
with Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168 (1868) by less than 
a majority of the whole court. 

(b) The effect of the opinion of the Court in this 
case is also to decide a constitutional issue by less than 
a majority of the whole Court. 


Conclusion 


In United States v. Socony-Vacuum Oi Co., Inc., 
et al., 310 U. S. 150 (1940), this Court held that: 
“Any combination which tampers with price struc 
tures is engaged in.an unlawful activity.” 
Insurance cannot be conducted under that rule of law. 
Combined experience and the equal spreading of the 
cost of insurance to the public is essential. Contracts of 
reinsurance, without which many risks cannot be under- 
written at all, require that the premium rate to be 
charged and shared be known in advance. That con- 
certed action of this character which clearly runs 
counter to the unrestrained competition concept of the 
Sherman Act is essential in the conduct of insurance 
has been recognized by Congress and the states and in- 
deed by this Court when it said in Osborn, et al. v. 
Oslin, et al., supra: 
“Government has always had a special relation to 
insurance. The ways of safeguarding against the 
untoward manifestations of nature and other vicis- 
situdes of life have long been withdrawn from 
the benefits and caprices of free competition.” 








HILE American boys have been giving their 

lives on the fields of France and in the broad 
reaches of the Pacific, American men, women 
and children have been successfully waging an- 
other victorious battle on the far-flung frontiers 
of Home. Inflation—as deadly a peril as famine or 
pestilence—has been halted. Victory is in sight... 
if the first line bulwarks of the home front hold. 


What are those bulwarks? 


The government, through wise regulation ° 
of wages and prices, has done much to 
win this battle. The people, through 
investments in war bonds, life in- 
surance and savings banks, have 
played a major part. The battle 
is not over; the war is not 
yet won; but as a people 
we have shown that we can 


ANOTHER VICTORY IN SIGHT 
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hold the lines of a sound economy to which our boys 
may soon return. 


The Life Insurance Companies in America ant 
Their Agents, through advertising in leading daily 
newspapers from coast to coast, have done and 
are doing a splendid job in pointing the way to 
ward a stable, workable price structure. The 
new campaign, recently started, is a further step 
toward eventual victory in this cruci 
struggle. 


The Provident Mutual Life Insuranct 
Company is proud to have a part i! 
this campaign for the welfare © 

its policyholders and our country 
and urges that every life insur 
ance man and woman sup 

port this cause to the limi 

of his or her ability. 
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War 


HE decisions in the past year 
which undoubtedly are of great- 
est interest to the members of 
this Association are those dealing 
with questions arising out of the 
war. 1 shall, therefore, devote the 
larger part of my time to war cases. 
est this give an erroneous impres- 
sion of the volume of such litigation, 
let me mention that, so far as our 
research has disclosed, there have 
been but seven reported cases in 
which service men or their bene- 
ficiaries brought suit under their 
life, accident or disability insurance 
i) the twelve months since our 1943 
meeting. According to a report of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, the 
aggregate of payments resulting 
irom deaths in the armed forces and 
merchant marine since the start of 
the war is $94,200,000 under 75,900 
claims. It is, therefore, with a great 
deal of pride that we, as claim men, 
may contemplate the fact that only 7 
suits involving service men’s claims 
are reported in our appellate courts 
during the last year. 


Service Cases 


In the first of the seven war cases, 
the Idaho Supreme Court held that 
the United States was not at war 
on Pearl Harbor day. It stated that 
under a war clause which specified 
that it would not cover death sus- 
tained while in military, naval or air 
service of any country at war, the 
insurer was liable for a death claim 
on a member of the armed forces 
who was killed at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7.. It based its decision 
on the narrow ground that under a 
strict construction “war” as used in 
the policy meant legal war rather 
than actual war, and the country 
could not be legally at war until 
(ongress so declared it. There is a 
strong dissenting opinion pointing 
out that the President’s message to 
Congress specified that “a state of 
war” had existed since Sunday, De- 
cember 7, and that he had already 
directed that all measures be taken 
for our defense and that according 
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WECISIONS 


to an official report, armed forces 
or the United States entered the 
combat immediately after the com- 
mencement of the attack and suc- 
ceeded in repelling the invasion. In 
the light of these facts, the dissent- 
ing justice realistically concludes 
that the average citizen purchasing 
an insurance policy would regard the 
events of Pearl Harbor day as con- 
stituting war and would not believe 
himself insured against such a cas- 
ualty. He states: 


“* * * ‘There may be room for 
doubt and argument as to whether 
a fight (war) is on as soon as the 
first blow is struck; but there is 
little room for doubt that a fight 
(war) is on when the adversary 


-“ returns blow for blow and the 


contest of strength and endur- 
ance begins.” 


An unusual example of the way 
courts will differ in interpreting 
identical language is found in two 
Georgia cases and a South Carolina 
decision, involving policies issued by 
the same company and containing 
the same war clause and limitation 
on liability for double indemnity. 
The war clause restricted the lia- 
bility of the company to the reserve 
if the insured should die while ‘“‘en- 
rolled” in military or naval service 
in war time without having obtained 
a permit and without having paid 
an extra premium therefor. The 
double indemnity clause specified 
that no accidental death benefit 
would be payable if death resulted 
from injuries sustained while in 
military or naval service in time of 
war. In all three cases the insured’s 
death resulted from an accidental 
cause at a time while he was on 
furlough from his military service. 
In all three cases suit was brought 
for the face amount and for double 
indemnity. 


By JOHN G. KELLY, 
Mutual Life, N.Y.C., 


Before International Claims Assn. 


x *k * 


In denying recovery for both the 
face amount and the double indem- 
nity in the two cases presented to it, 
the Georgia Court of Appeals recog- 
nized that the policy provisions were 
what is known as a status clause, 
that under such a clause the question 
of whether the cause of death was 
related to service does not arise, and 
it quoted with approval language 
from an earlier decision to the effect 
that a court should refuse to declare 
a liability under a set of facts which 
the parties never agreed should fix 
It. 


South Carolina Case 


The South Carolina court refused 
to recognize that the identical policy 
contained a status limitation. De- 
spite the clear wording of the pro- 
vision, the court interpreted it as a 
result clause, on the ground that-the 
provision for an extra premium in 
the event of military service indi- 
cated that the parties had in mind 
the added risk of military service, 
l.e., strictly military hazards and, 
therefore, the company wa’ liable 
for a non-military death. In so 
holding, the court followed a deci- 
sion it had handed down earlier in 
the year, in which it had stated that 
the insurer was liable for double 
indemnity where the death of a serv- 
ice man occurred as the result of an 
auto accident while the insured was 
on furlough, even though the policy 
provided that double indemnity 
should not be payable while the in- 
sured was in military service. 

There have been two very inter- 
esting decisions on the application 
of a peacetime aviation exclusion 

(Continued on the next page) 
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War Decisions—Continued 


clause to a death resulting from war- 
time aviation activities. In the first 
case the insured, a naval aviator, 
was forced to land his plane on the 
water, after an encounter with 
Japs.* The plane did not crash and 
it was floating for about ten minutes 
when another Japanese plane strafed 
it. The American plane was sur- 
rounded by leaking gasoline and it 
exploded. There was evidence from 
which a jury might infer either 
that the insured met his death 
from the explosion, or by Japanese 
bullets while endeavoring to make 
his way from the plane in a landing 
raft. The opinion assumes that the 
jury drew this latter inference. The 
policy provided that “death as a 
result, directly or indirectly, of serv- 
ice, travel or flight in any species 
of aircraft as a passenger or other- 
wise, is a risk not assumed under 
this policy.” The Circuit Court of 
Appeals afhrmed a judgment in 
favor of the beneficiary on two 
grounds: 


(a) disengagement from service, 
travel or flight had taken 
place, i.e., the flight had defi- 
nitely ended, and therefore 
the death did not result from 
the flight; 


(b) the death did not result in- 
directly from the flight, be- 


cause it resulted directly 
from the strafing by the Jap 
plane. 


There is a strong dissent in this 
case and I understand that applica- 
tion will be made to the United 
States Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari. 

In the second aviation case, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
First Circuit, held that the insurance 
company was not liable for a death 
claim on the life of a naval aviator, 
whose death resulted from drown- 
ing and exposure following a forced 
landing while he was training as an 
aviation cadet. The policy contained 
an aviation exclusion clause. The 
beneficiary—influenced, no doubt, 
by certain language in the Bull case 
—urged that the failure of the com- 
pany to include a war clause in the 


* See page 21 Best’s Sept. 1944 Life 


News. 


policy prevented its asserting that 
the aviation exclusion clause re- 
lieved it of liability for a wartime 
aviation death. The court flat!) re- 
jected this contention and held that 
the clause was applicable to any 
flight and could not be regarded as 
inapplicable to a flight under nili- 
tary orders. 

The beneficiary also urged that 
under the Bull case it might be said 
that the real cause of death was not 
the flight, but the failure of rescue 
efforts which might have saved the 
insured’s life. The court rejected 
this contention also, pointing out 
that the failure of proper rescue 
efforts, even if it could be proved, 
would not be comparable as a causal 
factor to such an entirely extrancous 
element as the Japanese gun fire in 
the Bull case. The former would be 
regarded as a direct incident of and 
therefore a result of the flight. The 
latter might not be so regarded. In 
passing the court summarily rejected 
the claim that the incontestabulity 
clause in the policy affected the avia- 
tion exclusion clause. 


Non-War Decisions 


There have been some non-wat 
decisions which require comment. 
As a matter of record, we should 
of course note the fact that the 
U. S. Supreme Court has held 1n- 
surance to be interstate commerce, 
thus rejecting what has been an ac- 
cepted legal concept since Pau! v. 
Virgima, 75 U. S. 168, was decided 
by the same court in 1868. This 1s 
not the place for extensive comment 
on the significance of that decision. 
Its effects cannot yet be exactly 
measured and until such time as 
they do become more apparent, it 
is idle to speculate on the extent, 
if any, to which existing state regu- 
lation and state taxation of the life 
insurance business may be affecied. 

To get back to decisions wl ose 
effects are more readily apparert 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, by rever:ing 
the judgment of the court below. 
straightened out a_ situation that 
might have proved troublesome. AI! 
of us have undoubtedly had cases 
in which we were unable to make 
payment because the payee was 1!- 
competent and the family was .11- 
willing to have a guardian 4 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Y COUNTRY cousin, who 

had won a national hog call- 

ing contest, was being inter- 
viewed “coast to coast.’”’ When they 
got round to where the world was 
to know the secret of his success, 
he said, “Well, I'll tell you. WHEN 
YOU CALL THEM HOGS, YOU 
GOTTA MAKE THEM FEEL 
YOU REALLY GOT SOME- 
THING FOR THEM.” And, to 
my way of thinking that’s just some 
common sense coming from lowa. 
Let’s not be the least bit uninterest- 
ing, for, like garlic, there isn’t such 
a thing as “a little of it.” 
Incidentally, long before I have 
finished, you may have a new under- 
standing as to “why” Iowa is known 
as the “corn”’ state. 


Ways of Making a Living 


\s one salesman to another, let 
me say I think there are three ways 
of making a living in this business. 
First, earn it; second, let the grocer 
and others furnish it via a “charge” 
account; third, have the general 
agent assume all the responsibilities. 
Personally, I have tried all three 
and now feel after twenty-five years 
in the business that the first, “earn- 
ing’ it, has fewer complications. 

\ Long Island resident was thor- 
oughly disgusted with a barometer 
he had bought at Macy’s. Regard- 
less of all the shaking he gave it, 
it still pointed to “hurricane.” First 
he thought he’d write them a saucy 
letter, and then, on second thought, 
he decided to just take the darned 
thing back to them and tell them 
what he thought of their merchan- 
dise. Macy’s tested it carefully and 
could find nothing wrong with it. 
.. . Well, was his face red when, 
upon returning home he found his 
place in ruins from a good old- 
fashioned Kansas cyclone. 

Gentlemen, I, too, think that cer- 
tain things are “in the wind” and 
sales barometers are pointing in a 
very definite direction. Not long 


—— 


avo, | rode out from New York on 
a plane with Mr. Durstine, an ad- 
vertising executive who is credited 
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with this remark, “Masses of people 
today can: be influenced only by the 
dramatic. Big business has a new 
technique—whether we like it or 
not, ‘We're im show business’.” 
That’s just another way of talking 
about ‘Color in Selling.” There's 
a more practical reason than just 
entertainment that keeps Charlie 
McCarthy on the air lanes. 


“T have a lady here, Doctor”— 
“and, now, for the $64.00 question.” 
. . « Why are these types of pro- 
grams so popular? I believe the 
point is that we, mentally at least, 
have a chance to climb up on the 
stage and participate. Joe Cook, the 
comedian from Indiana, puts it an- 
other way. He says, “Of all my 
wife’s relatives, I like myself best” 
and, who doesn’t? 





Color is Vital 


COLOR, whether it be on the 
football field, on the handle of a 
shovel, or in the sales presentation 
of a life insurance agent, is a vital 
factor in getting the job done. 
Astute Mr. Wrigley had a big in- 
vestment in “Ole Dizz’’; but, Dizz 
with one arm in a bandage could 
draw more people through the turn- 
stiles than some colorless pitcher 
who might be capable of hurling a 
two-hitter. The Cubs played one of 
their farm teams, Moline, Ill. Did 
the papers give the score in the head- 


lines? Oh no, it read, “DIZZ 
KNOCKS A DOUBLE—MISSES 





TRAIN.” What team in football 
draws more than any other team? 
You're right! NOTRE DAME 
.. . but, they have yet to beat Iowa. 

COLOR, actual color, affects 
moods. Color can be soothing or it 
can be stimulating. Muscular activ- 
ity doubles under red lights. Old 
Mr. Staggs, when coach at Chicago, 
used to rest his boys in a room 
tinted a soothing blue and then be- 
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fore the second half took them into 
a room of brilliant red for their 
pep talk. To some of you that may 
not prove anything, but Chicago’s 
record, B.H. (before Hutchins), 
was one of the best all-time records 
in the Big Ten. White lights are 
associated with romance, and com- 
edy is funnier when played under 
yellow lights. Color may soon speak 
a universal language in industry, for 
Du Pont is seeking to establish a 
standardized color scheme. The six 
colors are: red for fire protection 
only; green for safety equipment; 
yellow for stumbling hazards; or- 
ange for cutting or crushing dan- 
gers; blue will mean “out of order 
—do not touch’; and white for 
traffic lanes and to encourage good 
housekeeping . . . 90 per cent of 
all blankets used to be white. 


Colorful Presentation 


We're not selling blankets nor 
songs but we are selling something 
that will pay for the meat that is 
bought, for blankets to keep little 
feet warm and for all those things 
that make possible a song of thank- 
fulness. What we sell is not new, 
but neither is shelter, nor clothes 
nor comedy. Medieval courts had 
their fools and we today are fools 
if we feel that colorless, unanimated 
expressions will get the job done. 
So let’s say what we have to say 
and do what we have to do in a 
colorful fashion. Maybe there are 
those who won't quite agree with its 
effectiveness, but at least, it will 
help to make our own jobs interest- 
ing to us; a saving grace in itself 
if it takes the drudgery out of mak- 
ing a living. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Color in Selling—Continued 


Here’s this morning’s newspaper. 
It is a typical one. And, how can I 
expect to compete with the condi- 
tions all around us for the prospect’s 
attention unless I can say or do 
something that is equally colorful— 
something that will take his mind 
away from what he is thinking to 
get him to think with me for a while. 

Today, as always, there are those 
who make small sacrifices, such 
small ones, unwillingly. Last week 


a fellow in my town was complain- 
ing about his laundry. It seems he 
couldn’t get two day service on his 
shirts and the laundry, lacking 
bleach, was sending his shirts back 
clean, but grey. My, how he com- 
plained! Well, I guess some of the 
boys in Saipan and on the beach- 
heads of France have had a little 
trouble with their laundry, too. 
However, if I were in the laundry 
business, I’d try to turn that situa- 
tion into an asset. Did you ever see 
anything prettier than a grey shirt 
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with a red tie? (Pulls open coat 
and shows his own grey shirt with 
red tie.) I’d advertise. “Send us 
your shirts. They'll come back grey 
and then a red tie with every $5.00 
order.” 


Insurance Color 


From now on, I’d like to show 
you some little ideas that work for 
men in our organization. Not many 
of them are new, but if they moti- 
vate the agent, the agent can make 
them move the prospect into action. 
Frankly, they’re not original, but 
what difference does that make if 
they sell life insurance? 

First (You’ve sent a direct mail 
letter on “retirement,” you approach 
the prospect and in a regular “pay” 
envelope, you have three one dollar 
bills, a quarter, a nickel, and three 
pennies): “Mr. Prospect, how 
would you like to come down to the 
breakfast table on your 55th or 60th 
birthday—(you pick the time) to 
find this envelope beside your break- 
fast plate. Your grapefruit, your 
steaming coffee, and, this envelope. 

“Turn it over and read, ‘Enclosed 
find $3.33. Spend it today if you 
like—all of it. For, tomorrow and 
every morning from now on you'll 
receive a similar envelope. Have a 
good time and good luck.’” Well, 
I think that’s more interesting than 
starting off talking about a hundred 
bucks a month. And, if you don't 
like to mess with all that change, 
you can write $150 retirement by 
merely using a “five spot” in the 
envelope. 


Second (with the boys all com- 
ing back soon from France, we 
may have to change this) : “Do you 
speak French, Mr. Prospect? ... 
No.” 

“Well, neither do TI. But I think 
that men in my business, life insur- 
ance, do often talk a foreign !an- 
guage. For illustration, how many 
times have you had $10,000 to do 
with as you pleased?—your very 
own ?” 

“Well, neither have I. Have vou 
ever had $5,000?” 

“No—Well, neither have I. . . . 
And yet. if I come to talk to vou 
about $10,000 and you’ve never had 
it and I’ve not had it, either, isn't 
it a foreign language? ... You 


have earned $100 a month, haven't 
(Continued on page 38) 
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N THIS meeing are underwriters 

with quarter-million dollar accom- 

plishments; I will be happy—if 
not content—if this year I reach 
$150,000 in the different depart- 
ments. So, you see, | would qualify 
in that large, but not necessarily 
lustrous group which would be called 
“average.” I may add that if there 
is anything a woman hates—except 
maybe to be told that she has com- 
mon sense—it is to be called average. 

You may ask then, without hurt- 
ing my feelings, how I had the 
temerity to accept this invitation— 
and particularly how I have the 
courage to talk on such a subject 
as “\Vomen’s Opportunity in Life 
Insurance.” 

I am told that the group who 
sponsors this meeting have, among 
women agents, about the same 
status, say, as has the College of 
Cardinals in the church; they are 
the ultimate. 

On the other hand, and as I see it, 
if life insurance as a profession is 
to mean anything for women, it 
must offer opportunity for the aver- 
age woman; the exceptional, the 
talented, the accomplished woman 
can pick and choose her professions. 
She can, if she wishes, become even 
an engineer—though I would say, 
speaking simply as a woman—God 
forbid! 





Opportunity for the Average 


For myself, therefore, I have in- 
terpreted this question of opportu- 
nity to mean, is there opportunity 
in life underwriting for the average 
woman? For that subject, as an 
average woman, I think I have some 
qualification, so here I am. 

You know the subject “Woman’s 
Opportunity Through Life Insur- 
ance’ is big in its possibilities—in 
lact, it is global; it’s cosmic; it is 
the kind of thing an economist might 
tackle. However, I am going to try 
to keep my feet on the ground. 

Opportunity, they say, is what we 
make it. Now, as we all know, we 
have had women in life underwriting 
for a long time. What have they 
made of the opportunity? What 
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have they done with it? If we have 
the answer to what they have done 
with it in the past, we can better 
determine what they may do with 
it in the future. 

What have women done with life 
underwriting ? ‘ 

Well, we have some tangible evi- 
dence right here in this meeting. We 
know that there have been, and are, 
some very accomplished feminine 
underwriters—and certainly I would 
not wish to be the one to suggest 
that women can’t be successful in 
life insurance. We know better. 

On the other hand, what has been 
the degree, not of individual success, 
but of the collective success of 
women as life underwriters ? 


Three in One Hundred 


I took the trouble before I came 
to this meeting, to inquire at the 
headquarters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, as to 
the number of women who are mem- 
bers of the Association. 

I was told—as an estimate—that 
there are about 1,000. How about 
the number of men in the Associa- 
tion? I understand there are about 
30,000. We have had life insurance 
in the United States for well over 
100 years—but to date women life 
underwriters, in comparison with 
men are about three in 100. 

Looking at the subject in these 
terms, one is almost forced to con- 
clude that we here in this meeting 
must be pioneers. It would even 
appear that we still have to prove 
our place in the profession of life 
underwriting. In short, while the 
business has been content to accept 
us as individuals, it would seem that 
it still needs to be convinced that 
we are acceptable collectively. 


Real Opportunity 


Can women succeed in life under- 
writing? Is there opportunity not 
just for the exceptional woman, but 
for the average woman in life under- 
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writing’ I truly believe there is, or 
| wouldn't be here. I not only be- 
lieve that there is opportunity, but 
real opportunity. 

I think I can best demonstrate 
those beliefs with a few personal 
experiences—in fact, I don’t know 
of any other kind of experience. | 
had been in the Home Office a num- 
ber of years when in April 1943, I 
took leave of my mahogany desk, 
and rubber-cushioned chair to be- 
come an agent on a debit. 

Let me say a word about that, be- 
cause it is relevant to this subject of 
opportunity for women in life in- 
surance. Women on debits are today 
a very important and growing group 
among life insurance agents—and, 
as a group, they are among the most 
successful of women agents. We 
have approximately 1,000 of them 
in the Metropolitan—and as new 
agents they have been averaging 
$60,000 of combined business or 
better in their first year, and earning 
$40, $50, $60 and better a week— 
and that is not bad—even though 
there may be a man here and there 
who might call it “chicken feed.” 














Responsibilities Shouldered © 


Well, I took a debit, that is, I 
became responsible for a _ certain 
number of families in a certain spec- 
ified area; I undertook to go from 
house to house to receive their pre- 
miums and meet their other life in- 
surance needs. Some were weekly 
premium policyholders, some 
monthly premium policyholders, and 
some were regular Ordinary policy- 
holders—representing, all together, 
about $750,000 of insurance in 
force. That is quite a sizeable busi- 
ness, and it will give you a better 
idea of the responsibilities of the 
woman agent in this work. 











Women's Opportunity—Continued 


As contrasted with the woman 
working as an agent for an exclu- 
sively Ordinary Company, my work, 
except for receiving premiums, was 
precisely similar to her work. The 
requirement in respect to finding 
prospects, and selling them, is ex- 
actly the same—though we sell 
smaller as well as larger contracts, 
and people.can pay their premiums 
on some contracts by the week if 
they want to. My reference bears on 
the subject of opportunity for 
women because if a woman can 
make a success on the debit—if she 


can sell life insurance to people 
she meets on the debit—and they 
are people in all stations of life—she 
can sell life insurance anywhere, 
and she can succeed anywhere. 


Findings 


The first thing I found was that 
a woman in life insurance was a 
novelty. People would say “You a 
life insurance agent’ Are you sell- 
ing life insurance? Is this some- 
thing new? One fellow said, “I 
have trouble enough resisting a 
man. But now with you women 
after us—heaven help us.” Another 
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said, “I certainly admire your cour- 
age—but as for your judgment—.” 

I have a stock answer for a lot 
of these people. I say, “Let me tell 
you—yjust about the best life insur- 
ance agent in the world is a man. 
There is only one better agent—and 
that’s a woman!” 

Apparently few if any of these 
people had even met a life insurance 
agent in skirts. I was a rara avis— 
a rare bird. In short, women, as life 
insurance agents, are to most people, 
newcomers in the business of sclling 
and servicing life insurance. \e 
have a lot of educational work t 
do—and that, as I see it, is part of 
the opportunity. 

I discovered something else— 
though | should, I suppose, have 
known it. I found a lot of womer 
who still think of life insurance as 
something exclusively for men. |! 
understand that up in Canada they 
have a life insurance campaign— 
aimed at women—and built around 
the question, ““Are women people? 
I may be libelling my own sex—but 
there still seem to be some womer 
who have not as yet waked up t 
the fact that they are people. The) 
still seem to think that this 1s solely 
a man’s world—and this, mind you. 
in spite of the mess that men have 
made of it. 


Ilustration 


This is what I found. While 
many women are a little cold to the 
idea of life insurance for themselves, 
I did, as a general thing find them 
very willing to cooperate in helping 
me secure interviews with their hus- 
bands. I have had many of these 
experiences myself, but a case sold 
by one of my friends in the office— 
a woman—particularly illustrates the 
point. She called upon a young 
woman who had just come back {rom 
her honeymoon, and learned irom 
her that her husband had no life in- 
surance. She convinced the young 
wife that he ought to have life m- 
surance, and an appointment was 
arranged. But the young hushand 
didn’t believe in life insurance and 
said so in no uncertain terms. In 
fact, he picked up his hat and walke¢ 
out. The young wife burst into 
tears—and then she got her spunk 
up and called her husband back. Her 
technique was not very new becaus¢ 

(Continued on page 50) 
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WHATS YOUR SCORE? 


ECENTLY I attended a ball 

game and, as they have always 

done, the “Butches” were call- 
ing, “Score card! Score card! You 
can't tell the players without a score 
card!” And you can’t tell where 
you are going in this grand business 
of ours or any other business unless 
you keep the score—records. 

“Selling is a game” and there is a 
lot of fun and profit in it if you 
know the rules, play it fair and 
square, play it hard, play to succeed 
and to do so, as in any sport, you 
must keep the score. 

Remember, it’s our game. We 
alone will profit by keeping track 
of what and how we are doing. 
Keep your records accurately ; they 
are your records, and only if they 
give the real picture are they worth 
keeping. They are not for your 
general agent or your supervisor ; 
they are to show you what you are 
joing. 


Concentration of Effort 


I firmly believe that in selling 
life insurance, 90 per cent of our 
effort should be on ourselves—get- 
ting us to do the things we know 
we should do—and 10 per cent on 
the prospect. That is why I keep 
records ! 

Some are born salesmen, some 
have to be made; but we in life 
insurance sales must be managers 
as well as salesmen. Therefore, 
we must have that extra something 
to watch ourselves as well as do the 
selling job to be successful. That’s 
our problem. 

A friend of mind in South Bend 
was a distributor for several na- 
tional lines and had a sizeable num- 
ber of salesmen. One in particular 
was the born salesman type—but 
he also was one of those salesmen 
who, when he was supposed to be in 
Kokomo, would be in Toledo; or 
when his route sheet called for Fort 
Wayne, you might find him Kalama- 
z00-—-hard for a sales-manager to 
handle. One Saturday a sales meet- 
ing was called for 10:00 a.m., and 
about 11:00 in walked Joe Sales- 
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man. Before his boss could blow 
his head off, he laid down an order 
from a concern that they had tried 
unsuccessfully to sell for over two 
years, so his tardiness had to be 
overlooked. 

Shortly after, several things hap- 
pened so that my friend decided to 
call Joe while he was good and mad. 
He wrote a letter all in one para- 
graph, all in one sentence, and really 
told Joe what he thought of him. 
Two days later, my friend opened 
his mail and in it was his letter with 
this P.S.: “Dear Boss: Look what 
some fool wrote to me and signed 
your name!” 

Salesmen and salesmanship have 
made America the great country it 
is today, and the future will be 
built to greater heights than any of 
us can imagine by salesman. Vision, 
courage, initiative, and leadership 
(which have typified our profes- 
sion) will be called on to the Nth 
degree in the post-war years ; there- 
fore, it is up to us to prepare our- 
selves for this task. 

It will be fun, a pleasure and 
profitable to those of us who are 
willing to make the sacrifices that 
will be required. We owe it to our 
country, our communities, our fami- 
lies, ourselves, and the great institu- 
tion of life insurance to prove 
worthy of the name—‘“salesmen.”’ 

With this as our purpose, let’s 
consider some of the tasks that we 
must face to make ourselves better 
fitted to do the job: improve our 
methods, and conserve our time so 
vitally important to us all. Quality 
and quantity of our contacts is the 
essence of the underwriter’s life. 

Records have been so important 
in showing me what I am doing and 
where I am going that I am going 
to outline what some of them are. 
Not because they are the only an- 
swer to this, our problem; but be- 


cause they have done such a grand 
job for Steve Morse, and I can talk 
about them because they are really 
a part of me—yjust as a cash register 
is to a merchant, or a complicated 
tabulating machine is to the great 
manufacturer or sales organization. 

Now get this straight. I don’t 
keep records because I like to. If I 
could find any other simpler method, 
I would use it. But records are the 
only way I have found to tell me my 
score. 

“Organize yourself’ is obviously 
a trite statement. Certainly all of us 
know that if we work four hours a 
day and write $100,000 of insur- 
ance, we should be able to sell $200,- 
OOO if we work eight hours. This 
is simple arithmetic and, because 
we all can use the additional com- 
mission, there are two conclusions 
to be drawn—either we haven't the 
guts to work the eight hours, or we 
haven't the brains to organize our- 
selves. Some of us are already work- 
ing eight hours and only selling 
$100,000. So what? Assuming we 
cannot work longer hours to increase 
our income, we must increase the 
quality of our work by “organizing 
ourselves.” 


The Interview Counts 


Little worthwhile was ever at- 
tained except through honest hard 
work, so I started this business the 
hard way—putting in the hours and 
making the calls. I was told that a 
formula had been worked out called 
40-40-14-and-1 . work 40 hours 
a week, make 40 calls; you would 
have 14 interviews, and one sale 
would result. So I decided to try 
to make more calls than 40, and I 
have never found this hard to do. 
My ll-year average is 62.5 calls 
per week and 36 interviews. After 
all, it is the interview that counts. 

In 1941, I began using the tele- 
phone to make appointments and I 
find that in the three years since, I 
have cut my average weekly calls 
to 45.7 but my interviews are 34.1. 
The telephone has saved me a lot 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What's Your Score?—Continued 


of footwork. Also by making defi- 
nite appointments, better interviews 
have resulted. 

For some of us, maybe this is all 
we need to do—work a little harder 
or longer hours to increase our pro- 
duction. However, many of us are 
interested more in improving the 
quality of our operations than in 
greater quantity; and here, again, 
records tell the story. Let’s go to 
baseball for an analogy which I 
think is quite apropos. 

A recent survey indicates that the 
baseball player who bats .250 earns 
an average of $4,000 per season— 
but that the player who bats .350 
earns $40,000 per season. 


G3 


AN 


VT FFF 


The difference is only one safe 
hit in every 10 times at bat. Seven 
out of ten times, the batter is safe 
or out at first base by not more than 
6 inches. 

If the $4,000 player studies his 
form, his position, his swing, his 
start so that he improves his batting 
average only a little, it may make a 
tremendous difference in his income. 

The same principle applies in life 
insurance selling. The $1,000,000 
producer is not ten times as good as 
the $100,000 man—but he is just 
enough better to make the difference 
between the top of the ladder and a 
lower rung. 

The $1,000,000 man doesn’t spend 
ten times as many hours in the field, 
nor see ten times as many people, 
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Participating 


and 


Non-Participating 


Pacific Mutual representatives are equipped to 


place both Participating and Non-Participating 


Insurance. Thus, whatever may be the individual 


need or preference of the client; whatever may be 


the interest-earning trend of the times, the Pacific 


Mutual underwriter always is able to serve to best 


advantage. This distinctive feature naturally ranks 


high in the esteem of the career-minded under- 


writers who represent Pacific Mutual in the field. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC MUTUA 


L...A DISTINCTIVE COMPA, 





LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH>-ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Featuring the New 
and Unusual Savings 


Plan that Pays 


5 Ways 





nor study ten times as hard, nor 
have an interview ten times as often: 
but at each of these points, he has 
improved himself just a little—and 
the sum total of all of these “little” 
differences makes the “big” differ- 
ence between $100,000 and $1,000.- 
O00. 

The margin between success and 
mediocrity is very narrow. There- 
fore, it is pretty smart to study our 
little differences to improve them. 


Habits 


We are all human, and conse- 
quently we are all creatures of habit. 
It is much easier to create bad habits 
than it is to create good habits. Bad 
habits usually require less effort. 
However, good habits can be created 
if we are willing to pay the price 
and discipline ourselves. The strange 
thing about all of it is—once we 
create good work habits and good 
prospecting habits, it is actually 
easier to pursue these each day. 

Perhaps some of us have had a 
feeling that we are born subject to 
certain dislikes peculiar to us with 
which the successful men in our 
business are not afflicted—I have. 
Perhaps you have wondered why it 
is that the biggest producers seem 
to like to do the things that you don‘ 
like to do. They don't. 

But if they don’t like to do these 
things, why do they do them? Be- 
cause by doing the things that they 
don’t like to do, they can accomplish 
the things they want to accomplish. 
Recently I saw this quotation which 
hits the nail on the head: 

“Successful men are influenced by 
the desire for pleasing results. Fail- 
ures are influenced by the desire for 


pleasing methods.” Why are suc-] 


cessful men able to do the things 
they don’t like to do while failures 
are not? Because to be successful 
you must have a purpose strong 
enough to form the habit of doing 
things you don’t like to do in order 
to accomplish the purpose you want 
to accomplish. One never succeeds 
beyond the purpose to which he 1s 
able to surrender himself. 


How It's Done 


There are some records that | 
have found valuable; they have 
many times told me the answer to 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NEEDS 


_— the prospect he may not 
need life insurance. You may be 
the first insurance man who ever 
said that to him. But be sure you 
finish the story. Tell him the rest; 
tell him who does need it. 

1. “Your widow will need this in- 
surance. I have no concern for the 
financial welfare of your wife—you 
are doing a good job of taking care 
of that—but I am ‘fighting’ to guar- 
antee to a widow the comforts of 
home and of an income; I can fight 
hard for that.” 

2. “Your boy and your girl need 
this insurance. They need you to 
guarantee food and shelter, their 
right to live, their education, their 
tight to happiness that their father 
wants them to have.” 

3. “An old man, tired and worn 
and worn and weary, may need this 
insurance. While you may be dead 
tomorrow, yet again you may live 
for 50 years. You'll not always be 
strong and young and vigorous. The 
old man you will be 25 years from 
now is the man I’m thinking about 
right now, and he is worth fighting 
for. He needs to have you sign this 
application, and give me a check.” — 
Connecticut Mutual. 


x * * 


PROSPECTING POINTS 


OT less than 50% of results 

depends on prospecting ; yet few 
agents spend more than 5% of their 
time on it. 

The agent who always has plenty 
of prospects will write business reg- 
ularly because he will see the people 
regularly. 

A good plan of selling is not 
useful unless and until it is backed 
by a good plan of prospecting. 
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Something is wrong where each 
friend and policyholder is not the 
source of a constant stream of leads. 

Work at prospecting as earnestly 
as if it were as important as appli- 
cations—for it 1s applications. 


The most successful prospecting 
systems are those which make pros- 
pecting a part of the day-by-day 
sales process. 

The agent who stops prospecting 
sooner or later comes to a dead 
halt—no prospects, no business. 

—Protective Life 


kk 
HOME INTERVIEW 


NTERRUPTIONS ARE FEWER: Once 
the stage has been set, the family 
assembled, the interview launched, 
interruptions are few and far be- 
tween. Compare this situation with 
the constant fight which must be 
waged against interruptions in the 
average office interview. 
—Occidental Life, Cal. 
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PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE 


Practice is merely doing a certain 
thing over and over the same 
habitual way. Experience is ac- 
quired by trying new methods and 
applying to future practice the les- 
sons learned from them. The dis- 
tinction, when one thinks of it, is 
plain enough, but how many of us 
continue to misuse that word “ex- 
perience.” 

We are likely to think like the 
hired man who resented the instruc- 
tions given him by his farmer boss 
regarding the way that potatoes 
should be planted. “In all my 
twenty years’ experience,” he pro- 
tested, “I never heard tell of such 
a way of potato planting.” 





“In all your twenty years of plant- 
ing potatoes,” retorted the farmer, 
“you never had any experience—all 
you had was practice.” 

Are you acquiring experience in 
selling, or merely practice? Think 
it over.—Lamar Life. 


x *k * 


THE HOG HAD A POLICY, 
THE FARMER DID NOT 


FARMER insured his hog for 

$10,000 because he considered it 
worth the money, a blue ribbon 
winner. 


When crossing a railroad track it 
stopped to eat a potato which had 
fallen between the tracks. A train 
was approaching. The farmer tried 
to push the hog off the track—it 
was a large, stubborn hog and didn’t 
push easily. Both farmer and hog 
were killed. 


The farmer’s widow received 
$10,000 from the insurance on the 
hog, but nothing for the loss of her 
husband. 


A striking contrast in value. The 
dead hog was worth more than the 
dead husband. The hog was an 
asset—the dead husband was a lia- 
bility. 

The widow paid the farmer’s 
debts, taxes and burial expenses out 
of the insurance on the hog. 


The hog was buried in the ditch 
—the farmer in a nice cemetery— 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
farmer had no pedigree—no blue 
ribbons—and no insurance. 


Moral: Insurance is based on 
values. You are many times more 
valuable than anything you own.— 
“Powder River Bulletin” of E. H. 
Trandum Montana Agency. 

—Bankers Life 
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HESTER O. FISCHER., 

V. P. of the Masachusetts Mu- 
tual and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Bureau, has an- 
nounced the creation of a new com- 
mittee to study the major problems 
of agency management. This 
Agency Management Committee is 
the outgrowth of the Bureau’s Com- 
mittee on Compensation which was 





WITH 


SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


created five years ago to study the 
specific problem of compensation as 
one of the factors in management. 
The over-all objective of the new 
committee will be a study of the 
principles of management pro- 
cedures which are most effectively 
used in recruiting, training, directing 
and compensating full-time career 
men in all sections of the country. 








ABILITY 


Men with ability, consider this: 
the Shenandoah Life has shown a 
substantial gain in business in force 
every year since organization in 
1916 .. . through boom years and 


depression. 


Enjoy present success 


as your future income grows with 
this Strong, Progressive, Friendly 
organization. 
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Unusual opportunities—with ex- 
cellent futures—exist today. Open- 
ings in Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Coancke 10, Verginia 








William P. Worthington, \. P. 
and Superintendent of Agencies of 
the Home Life of New York, has 
been appointed chairman. In com- 
menting thereon, he says in part: 

“The membership of the commit- 
tee will be international in scope, 
represented by both Canadian and 
American agency men and repre- 
sentatives of the field. Both large 
and small companies from both the 
Managerial and General Agency 
type of operation will be repre- 
sented. In an effort to draw on the 
assistance and experience of as large 
a field as possible, the Committee 
plans an experiment of a somewhat 
unique nature. 

“The Committee plans to hold 
rather frequent two-day meetings. 
On the first day it is proposed that 
a ‘guest consultant’—a General 
Agent, Manager, Supervisor or 
agency man—who is currently doing 
a sound job of developing full-time 
career men in the business will meet 
with the Committee and review in 
detail the principles of Agency Man- 
agement and procedures which in 
their opinion have brought about the 
sound results. On the second day of 
the meeting, the Management Com- 
mittee will attempt to analyze the 
plans of the ‘guest consultant’ to de- 
termine what phases of it, which are 
not confidential in nature, can be 
properly passed on for the business 
as a whole.” 

Such meetings are scheduled to 
get under way this month. 


Executive Changes 


James E. Sholefield, Bureau Con- 
sultant will become Editor of the 
Manager’s Magazine beginning with 
the next issue. He succeeds Lewis 
W. S. Chapman who was recently 
named an officer of the Bureau with 
the title Director of Service. 


New Company 


The Rural Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Bureau. 
The number of companies so afiili- 
ated now totals 137, including 108 
in the United States, 19 in Canada 
and 10 foreign associates. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Conservative Plan 


ANY insurance men will re- 

member that following the first 
World War, United States Govern- 
ment policies began to lapse at a 
most unfavorable rate. This, of 
course, showed up one of the major 
weaknesses in all Government spon- 
sored insurance systems. Life insur- 
ance not only has to be sold in the 
first place but in many instances it 
has to be sold repeatedly in order 
to keep policies in force. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration handling these 
policies was of course in no position 
to do a selling job. 

In order to avoid a like catastrophe 
following this war, three companies 
at least, Mutual Life and Metropoli- 
tan Life, both of New York, and 
the Equitable of Iowa, have insti- 
tuted programs to train their agents 
so that these agents may do every- 
thing possible to have the service 
men retain their National Service 
Life Insurance policies. This meri- 
torious service should not only help 
accomplish the desired objective but 
also create a tremendous amount of 
good-will. We can heartily recom- 
mend a similar program for other 
companies. 


PREFERRED RISK 


HE flying fortress “Preferred 

Risk” still flies, even though the 
pilot who named her, Lt. Herbert V. 
Strate, formerly associated with the 
Minneapolis General agency of the 
John Hancock is reported missing 
in action over Germany. 

When Lt. Herbert Strate failed 
to return from a mission with an- 
other plane, his cousin Lt. Ray 
Strate took over to keep the “Risk”’ 
in the family and is now piloting 
the big bomber which has escaped 
disaster time and again. 

The “Preferred Risk’s’’ latest 
escape came after a burst of flak 
over Munich disabled two engines 
and critically wounded the bom- 
bardier. 

In a race with death, Ray Strate 
took the bomber to the treetops, 
hurdled the hedges and roof-tops of 
France and skimmed across the Eng- 
lish Channel while the enemy fired 
everything from 88mm. guns to 
pistols at them. 
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Our “Builders-of-Men Plan” 
in Operation Year 1943 


TOP 350 MEN EARNED AN AVERAGE 
OF $8,658.08 


As reported to Department of Internal Revenue 


Companies are only as good as their “Manage- 


ment.” 


“Plans of Operation” are only as good as the re- 


sults achieved. 


Results must finally be resolved into returns for 


the producer. 


“Is There a Reason for You to Be Interested?” 


A. B. OLSON—AGENCY VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life — e. : 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


When a third engine cut out as 
the plane neared an emergency land- 
ing field, it looked bad for the 
“Risk,” but she landed and her last 
engine sputtered and quit before the 
plane had taxied to a stop. 


REAL ESTATE SALES UP 


ORE than $340,000,000 of real 
estate has been sold by the U. S. 
life insurance companies in the past 
twelve months, according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 
The properties now under con- 
tract of sale amount to $200,000,000, 
making an aggregate of $540,000,- 
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000 either sold outright or under 
contract of sale. Of this, $250,000,- 
OOO represents farm properties and 
$290,000,000  —surban properties, 
chiefly homes and apartment build- 
ings. 

This has reduced the three billion 
dollars’ worth of real estate taken 
over by the life insurance companies 
under distress conditions during the 
depression to present holdings of 
approximately $950,000,000. The 
more than two billion dollars’ worth 
sold was largely rehabilitated and 
improved to community standards 
before being returned to individual 
ownership. 
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All Set For New "Withholding’? 
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THIS 
RIGHT! 





EMPLOYEE'S 
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@ Federal tax changes are always fraught with uncertainties — and the new federal 
income tax withholding requirements are no exception. Such far-reaching developments 
stir up questions and doubts and problems that must be settled — and settled correctly, 
soundly. if mistakes and troubles, delays and difficulties are to be avoided. 


@ But sound, dependable answers to the puzzling questions involved in “withholding” 
and other significant federal tax changes call for a sound, dependable source of continu- 
ing facts and guidance . . . and here it is! 


@ Week after week, each issue of FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS swiftly, faithfully 
hurries to subscribers the last word, the newest development, the latest twist and turn of 
events in federal taxation — of interest or importance in the everyday conduct of business 
end personal federal tax affairs. 


@ For CCH’s FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS spans the whole work-a-day world of 
federal taxation for revenue — statutes, regulations, rulings, court and .administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions. Pertinent full texts, filled-in forms, detailed 
explanations, editorial comments and suggestions — plus a wealth of friendly hints, tips, 
knacks, and pointers, from week to week, make clear exactly what to do, and how and 
when and why. 


@ Concise, compact, understandable, here is the dependable reporter on the federal 
taxes of the ordinary corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. Loose 
leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue Code Volume included without 
extra charge to start new subscribers off on the right foot. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO | WASHINGTON 4 


Empire State Bldg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. Munsey Bidg. 
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Materiality of Misrepresentation as 
to Earnings, in Application 


NE Schott made application to 

Mutual Benefit Health and Ac- 
cident Association and United Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, for 
life, health and accident insurance 
policies providing for lump sum on 
accidental death of the insured. In 
the application for these policies 
Schott represented (1) That his 
habits were correct and temperate ; 
(2) That his average monthly earn- 
ings were $75.00. Both companies 
denied liability on the ground that 
Schott had committed suicide and 
had made false answers in the rep- 
resentations aforesaid in his ap- 
plication. The answers in both cases 
pleaded that Schott represented his 
average earnings to be $75.00, 
whereas they were not in excess of 
$50.00 per month. The Courts sus- 
tanned a demurrer to this part of 
the answers. When the cases were 
called for trial, the Court placed 
the burden of proof upon the de- 
fendant in each case, and by consent 
the cases were tried together on the 
same evidence and before the same 
jury. The jury rendered a verdict 
in favor of the beneficiary in each 
Case, 

Upon appeal, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals held: The Mutual Health 
policy provided for indemnity for a 
total loss of time of $50.00 per 
month. The Kentucky Revised 
Statutes provides : 


“All statements or descriptions 
in any application for a policy of 
msurance shall be deemed and 
held representations and not war- 
ranties. Misrepresentations, in an 
application, unless they are mate- 
rial or fraudulent, shall not pre- 
vent a recovery on the policy.” 
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Misrepresentations must be fraud- 
ulent or one material to the risk 
under which indemnity is sought ; 
and, if the misrepresentation is in 
respect to a risk assumed by the 


company in the issuance of the 
policy, but upon which no claim has 


been asserted, the company will be 


held liable on the risk which was 


not materially affected by the mis- 


representation. (Citing Aetna Life 
Insurance Company vs. Claypoole, 


128 Ky. 43; 107 S.W. 325, and 


others.) The Court said: 


“We are of the opinion that the 
reasoning contained in _ that 
_(Aetna v. Claypoole Supra) and 
other opinions above cited, 1s 
sound and should be continuously 
adhered to. We would not be 
understood to hold that in no 
state of case would the amount 
of the insured’s earnings not be 
material to the risk upon which 
the claim is based, because the 
company would be entitled to 
sufficient facts to determine 


whether the insured could fulfill 








the obligation imposed upon him 
by the contract, viz., the payment 
of the premiums. The premium 
for the combined policies 
amounted to approximately $6.00 
per month and it 1s inconceivable 
that a person even making $50.00 
per month could not afford to 
carry these policies; or that the 
Companies would have rejected 
the application, had it contained 
a statement of the monthly wage 
which the Companies alleged the 
insured was earning. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion the 
Court did not err in sustaining 
the demurrer to that part of the 
answer.” 


The Court’s further holding on 


the burden of proof is of interest: 


“Undoubtedly the Court erred in 
adjudging the burden of proof on 
the whole case to be upon the 
Mutual Health in the action 
against it. The rule is well estab- 
lished that in an action for acci- 
dental death, the burden of proof 
is upon the plaintiff to show that 
the death was caused by accident ; 
and where an exclusion is. con- 
tained in the clause providing for 
the indemnity, the burden is upon 
the plaintiff to negative the ex- 
clusion and _ introduce proof 
thereon, thus fixing the burden 
on the whole case. (Citing Provi- 
dent Life vs. Spurlock, 242 Ky. 
396, 46 S.W. (2d) 512, and 
others.) But this error, apparent 
as it is, was not made to the 
prejudice of the Mutual Health; 
on the contrary, the error mili- 
tated in its favor. By reason of 
the placing of the burden of proof 
on the Mutual Health, the latter 
was accorded the privilege of in- 
troducing its evidence first, and of 
(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


delivering the closing argument. 
The privilege of making the clos- 
ing argument is universally rec- 
ognized as a distinct advantage 
in the trial of any law suit, and 
this Court has repeatedly held 
that an error of the (trial) Court 
denying the burden of proof and 
the right to make the closing 
argument to the party entitled 
thereto, is an error so prejudicial 
to such party that it would require 
a reversal of the judgment, if 
judgment had been obtained 
against it. The error of the Court, 
therefore, was not prejudicial to 
the Mutual Health.” 

Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Association vs. Elise Frye 
Schott, 177 S.W. (2d) 581, 150; 
A.L.R. 1359. 


Misrepresentation in Application as 
to Insured's Health Will Avoid the 
Policy 


N JUNE 5th, 1941, Plez Lam- 
pley applied to the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America for 
a policy of insurance on his life, 
paid the premiums and died Sep- 
tember 5th, 1941. In a suit by the 
beneficiary, the Company defended 
on the ground that the insured had 
made false answers in his applica- 
tion which were material to the risk 
as follows: 
“23. Does any physical or mental 
defect or vision impairment exist ? 
A. No. 24. What is present condi- 
tion of health? A. Good. 
25. When last sick? Of what dis- 
ease? A. 4th month of 1918, in- 
fluenza. 26. Has person proposed 
ever had *** disease of heart,*** ? 


Give particulars. A. Influenza 
1918. Full recovery. 28. Has per- 
son proposed been treated by a 
doctor or at a dispensary within 
three years, or ever been con- 
fined to a hospital or sanitarium 
for any reason? Give particulars, 
A. No.” 

The applicant further stated: 

“T hereby declare that all state- 
ments and all the answers to the 
above questions are complete and 
true, and I agree that the fore- 
going, together with this declara- 
tion, shall constitute an applica- 
tion for insurance. I agree that no 
agent has the authority to waive 
the answer to any question herein, 
to modify this application, or to 
bind the Company by making any 
promise or representation or by 
giving or receiving any informa- 
tion.” 





SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 





Barretr.N. Coates Cart E. Herrorrsz 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
660 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ACTUARIES 
INDIANA 


NEW YORK 





HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















ILLINOIS 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

36 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








MISSOURI 


CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 

















Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago $3, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally 
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Franklin 4020 

















INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
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It was the pioneering spirit that fostered the beginning of Bankers Life 


in a new country in 1887. Much of that same spirit will be needed for the 
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The defendant, in its answers, 
alleged that: 
“Within three years, next pre- 
ceding the date of application, 
applicant was confined in the [I- 
linois Central Hospital at Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, from May, 17, 
1938, to June 25, 1938, and at said 
time had a disease of heart trouble, 
to-wit: hypertension, mitral re- 
gurgitation and cardiac hyper- 
tension, and was then and there 
treated by physicians in and at 
the Illinois Central Hospital and 
was suffering from heart trouble, 
and his heart was greatly en- 
larged. He had calcified areas in 
both lungs and was suffering from 
myocardial degeneracy.” 
And further that the applicant was 
confined in the Illinois Central Hos- 
pital from May 17th, 1938 to June 
25, 1938, and recovered from the 
group insurance carrier a claim for 
disability benefits on account of 
heart disease which totally disabled 
him for a period of thirteen weeks. 
The Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, on May 9th, 1944, held: 
“The Court erred in overruling 
the defendant’s motion for a per- 
emptory instruction to find for it. 
KRS 296.160 provides: 

‘ “All statements or descriptions 
in any application for a policy of 
insurance shall be deemed and held 
representations and not warran- 
ties. Misrepresentations, in an ap- 
plication, unless they are material 
or fraudulent, shall not prevent a 
recovery on the policy.’ 

“This section has been con- 
strued in many cases by this court, 


and we have uniformly held that: 


a material misrepresentation in an 
application for an insurance pol- 
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icy, though innocently made, will 
avoid it and that although the mis- 
representation may not be mate- 
rial, yet if it is fraudulently made 
by the insured, it will, neverthe- 
less, avoid the policy. Kentucky 


Home Mutual Life Insurance 
Company v. Suttles, 288 Ky. 551, 
156 S.W. 2d 862; Ford v. Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 252 Ky. 565, 67 S. W. 2d 
950; National Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, v. Fisher, 
211 Ky. 12,276 S.W. 981; 
‘ Security Life Insurance Company 
of America v. Black’s Adm’r. 190 
Ky. 23, 226 S.W. 355. Obvi- 
ously, the representations made 
by the insured in the present case 
are material and it is conceded 
that they are false. Questions 
contained in an application for 
insurance concerning the appli- 
cant’s state of health, past medical 
treatment, consultation and the 
like are of the gravest importance, 
and it is the duty of the applicant 
to exercise good faith and answer 
them truthfully. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
v. DeWitt, 259 Ky. 220, 82 S.W. 
2d 317. The importance of a false 
statement by an applicant for a 
policy of insurance as to such 
matters lies in the fact that he 
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many adjustments that will have to be made during the weeks and months 
following the end of the war. That spirit continues with Bankers Life and 
causes us to be interested in men who sincerely believe that their “place in 
the sun” is to be found in the field of agency building. We have available 
all the helps necessary for successfully building an agency. 
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conceals from the insurer mate- 
rial facts, and thus deprives it ot 
the opportunity of making an in- 
dependent investigation and of ob- 
taining further information so as 
to enable it to decide for itself 
whether to issue the policy.” 
The Court further: held that the 
Company was not bound by any 
knowledge the soliciting agent might 
have had of the insured’s hospital 
record, since the insured had notice 
of the limitations upon his authority 
and was bound to take notice thereof 
and could not hold the Company 
bound for acts of the agent beyond 
such limitations. That a soliciting 
agent cannot bind his principal by 
an act of waiver which conceals 1n- 
formation in the application material 
to the risk. The judgment of the 
Trial Court in favor of the benefi- 
clary was reversed. 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America v. Lampley, 180 S.W. 
(2d) 399. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


HE Jury of Awards of the Amer- 

ican Trade Association Execu- 
tives is made up as follows: Chair- 
man Jesse H. Jones; Eric Johnston; 
Robert Gaylord; Linwood Noyes 
and Franklyn Snyder. This jury 
considered the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters as the winner 
in the classification of local associa- 
tions for cooperative services to 
business men by the Trade Associa- 
tions. As most life men know, the 
Chicago Association has the largest 
personnel of any group in the busi- 
ness. Joy M. Luidens is executive 
secretary. 
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Program for NWNL Men and 


Women in the Armed Forces 


I. Vocational Guidance 
For All NY NL Fieldmen in Service 


Pre-return Planning and Analysis. The Company will 
prepare for each of its agents in the armed forces who 
requests it, a complete and careful analysis of his ex- 
perience prior to entering service. This will include 
an analysis of earnings, a market analysis, analysis of 
production frequency and average sale, and other perti- 
nent data. (Past experience analysis and record of 
job progress will also be undertaken for each Home 
Office employee in service.) 


Expert Vocational Interest Guidance. [he Company 
has arranged with Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., head of 
Vocational Interest Research at Stanford University, 
to make available to each man in service, on his re- 
quest, Dr. Strong’s Vocational Interest Test, the most 
widely recognized and accepted test of its kind. Dr. 
Strong’s report will provide each man with an impartial 
and scientific picture of his vocational bent. (Dr. 
Strong's tests are also being made available for Home 
Office employees in service.) 


Local Preliminary Interviews. Based on the reports of 
these two advance studies each general agent or man- 
ager will be prepared to discuss with the agent factually 
and impartially the question of his probable future suc- 
cess if he returns to life insurance selling. He will 
also have the advice and counsel of the Home Office 
staff based upon these studies. A careful and thorough 
discussion with him is most important to every man in 
planning his civilian future. (Preliminary interviews 
for Home Office employees based on past experience 
and Vocational Interest Reports will be arranged with 
the Personnel Department and Department Heads.) 


II. Re-establishment with NWNL 
For Those Who Decide to Return to the Company 


Adjustment Period. Each returning agent will be 
given from 60 to 120 days to re-orient and adjust him- 
self to the selling job. During this period he will have 
the advantage of NWNL’s Progressive Scoring System, 
which measures for him his probable level of future 
selling success. (Home Office employees now in ser- 
vice will have 120 days on the job to give full oppor- 


tunity to adjust to the job assigned, and if adjustment 
is slow, to permit re-assignment to a job better fiited 
to individual temperament and abilities.) 


Home Office School Re-training. If the 60 to 120 day 
adjustment period proves the veteran can look forward 
with a high degree of confidence to a truly successful 
insurance career, he will be brought in — at Company 
expense — for two weeks at one of NWYNL’s unique 
Home Office training scheols. (Returning Home Of- 
fice employees will be given refresher training to bring 
them up to date on current Company policy and prac- 
tices.) 


Stabilization Earnings. On return from the school, the 
veteran will be paid special service commissions in 
recognition of the special service work required for 
him to re-contact and review the programs and current 
status of his clients. The minimum special commission 
scale will be $50 a month, lasting bor one full year. 
These amounts will be paid over and above all commis- 
sions earned and in addition to Arnold System re- 
newals, which will begin in the month he resumes 
field work. (Home Office employees will, of course, 
be returning to salaried jobs. Salary levels on their 
return will be the then current levels for the job, so 
no employee now in the armed forces will have been 
deprived of normal advancement because of absence 
while in service.) 


III. Establishment in a New Career 
For Those Who Decide on a New Career 


Any veteran who decides, either at the time of his re- 
turn or after the orientation period of from 60 to 120 
days, that he wishes to seek a career elsewhere than 
with NWNL may take advantage of the replacement 
program. While NYNL cannot guarantee any return- 
ing agent satisfactory or successful placement in a job 
entirely suited to his liking, the services of a highly 
reputable private employment firm will be made avail- 
able to such men. If he finds employment through 
this service, the charge for placement will be borne 
by NYNL. (This same service is available to return- 
ing Home Office employees, either immediately on 
their return to a business career, or after the adjust- 


ment period of 120 days.) 


NORTHWESTERN  Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 
O. J. Arnold, President 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Actuarial Society: The annual meeting 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
scheduled for October 26 and 27 next in 
New York City has been cancelled in 
deference to a request of the Office of 
Deiense Transportation. 


x * * 


Aetna Life: Robert H. Pierce, formerly 
Supervisor of the company’s farm loan 
held organization, has been appointed 
Manager of the Farm Loan Division. 
Prints of a motion picture, “Emergency 
Treatment of Fractures,” produced by the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies have reached 
China and are assisting that country in 
training badly needed medical personnel. 
The English captions and stories on the 
prints have been translated into Chinese 
to facilitate the presentation of the film. 


x *k *® 


American Life Convention: The Great 
American Reserve Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, has been admitted to mem- 
bership, bringing the total number of 
athliated companies to 194. 

x * * 


American Mutual: New business for the 
month of August, 1944, showed a gain of 
99.5% over the same month of 1943. 


x * * 


American National: Campbell Green, 
C.L.U., formerly Manager of the Home 
Ofhce Agency of the Southwestern Life, 
has been appointed Houston Branch Man- 
ager of the Ordinary Agency of the 
American National. 

Bailey Clark, associated with the com- 
pany for the past 10 years in the Under- 
writing Department, has been promoted 
to Assistant Manager of that Department. 


x * *® 


Bankers Life (lowa): Martin Roe, Claims 
Secretary, died on August 20 last. He had 
only recently observed his 35th anniver- 
sary with the company. 


x *k * 


Bankers National: At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held on 

ugust 15 last, a cash dividend of 50¢ a 
n ‘re on the capital stock was declared 
payable August 31 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on August 24. 

\t the same meeting, B. Hollon Smith 
was elected Assistant Treasurer. 


x * * 
Business Men's Assurance: August, 1944 


showed the second largest month’s volume 
©! business in the history of the company, 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


with a gain of 35.2% over the same month 
last year. A gain for the first 8 months 
of this year in comparison amounted to 
42.5%. 

A. Herbert Nelson has been appointed 
manager for the company in its branch 
office in Minneapolis. 


=x * * 
C.L.U.:The Chartered Life Underwriter 


designation was awarded to 113 candi- 
dates on September 14 last at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. One Certificate of 
Proficiency was also given at the same 


time. 
x *« * 


Columbian National: The first 8 months 
of 1944 showed a gain of 30% over the 
same period in 1943 

Formerly Sales Promotion Manager at 
the home office and now General Agent 
in Boston, Lawrence L. Howard has just 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. Associated with General Agent 
Howard are James W. Daniels and Rob- 
ert G. Ewart. 
: x * 


Equitable (lowa): New business for 
August, 1944, showed a gain of 29.7% 
over the same month in 1943. 


x * * 


Farmers & Traders: The company was 
licensed in Michigan on August 18 last. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: August, 1944, represented 
the greatest month for paid business this 
year for the company and showed a gain 
of 14% over the same month in 1943. The 
gain for the first eight months of this 
year over a similar period last year was 
25%. 

Glenn A. Laidlaw, formerly general 
agent for the company at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, has been promoted to regional 
manager for Southern Louisiana. At the 
same time H. B. Parker and Herman G. 
Engelhardt, C.L.U., have been named 
general agents in that city for the com- 
pany. 

x *k * 


General American Life: 2. Wayne 
Kauble has been appointed Supervisor 
of the Group Sales for the company. 
Succeeding Mr. Kauble in the Group 
Sales Service section was Peter W. 
Anderson, recently honorably discharged 
from the U. S. Army. In turn, 7. Craw- 
ford Harris succeeds Mr. Anderson. 

William J. Newblock has been named 
manager for the company at Oklahoma 
City. 





Home Life (N. Vor Hadsell S. Easton 
has been appointed Manager in Cleveland 
according to Vice President Worthing- 
ton. Without previous life insurance ex- 
perience, Mr. Easton joined the A. R. 
Klein Agency of the company in Chicago 
in March, 1943 and during his first year 
made an outstanding record of personal 
production, following which he was ap- 
pointed Supervisor and then Assistant 
Manager of that Agency. 

x * ® 
Indianapolis Life: New business for the 
first six months of 1944 showed a gain oi 
15.7% over the same period in 1943. 

=x *« *® 
Jefferson Standard Life: Dr. William 


M. Jones, the company’s Medical Direc- 
tor, died on July 29 last. 

=x *« * 
John Hancock Mutual: Devillo E. Fagle 


has been appointed Manager for the com- 
pany in the district office at Peoria, 
Illinois, succeeding John H. McCoy, who 
has retired under the company’s pension 
plan. 

x * * 
Life Insurance Assn. of America: 
Eldon Wallingford, formerly First As- 
sistant Attorney General for the state of 
Kansas, was appointed to the legal staff 
of the Association and assumed his new 
duties on September 1. 

x *k * 
Life of Virginia: 7. T. Hyde, Vice 
President, has been placed in charge of 
the Mortgage Loan Division, formerly 
headed by the late A. R. Kershaw; at the 
same time Paul P. Shafer was promoted 
to an Assistant Vice Presidency; and 
H. E. Peterson has been placed in charge 
of the company’s real estate. 

i 


Manhattan Life: Richard Grosten, for- 
merly associated with the Charles Ed- 
wards Agency of the company, has been 
appointed General Agent for Los Angeles 
and vicinity. 

Alfred P. McMurtrie, Vice President 
and Secretary of the company until his 
retirement in 1941, died on August 31 
last. He observed his 50th anniversary 
with the company in August, 1940. 

x *k * 


Metropolitan Life: In May of this year 
the amount of insurance in force in the 
company crossed the $30,000,000,000 mark 
for the first time. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Missouri Insurance Co.: J. D. Reeder, 
formerly Chief Actuary for the Depart- 
ment of Insurance of Illinois, has been 
appointed Vice President & Actuary of 
the company. 
x * 

Mutual Benefit: Has opened an agency 
for northern Florida with headquarters 
in Jacksonville. John O. Walson, for- 
merly representing the company in ‘Okla- 
homa City, has been named manager. 

Fred F. Peck, General Agent for the 
company in Mexico, Missouri, died on 
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BROUGHT ME TO CAPITOL LIFE 


“The Q. V. S. Compensation 
Plan pays me more for many 
reasons, but one feature I like 
particularly is the Performance 
Bonus which pays me more tor 
Quality, Volume, and length of 
Service. 


“Who wouldn’t like to write 
life insurance under a compen- 
sation plan that generates greater 
earnings with every application 
you take, every dollar of busi- 
ness paid for, every day and 
every year you continue in busi- 


? 


ness. 


R. R. PFAU, Agency Megr., 
The Capitol Life Insurance Co. 





The Q.V.S. COMPENSATION PLAN 
is revolutionizing the methods by 
which Field Underwriters are com- 
pensated. Write for information! 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 5, Colorado 
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September 9 last. He began with that 
Agency in 1920 and was appointed Gen- 
eral Agent in 1927. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: George R. Vibbert, of Flor- 
ham Park, N. J., has been appointed an 
Assistant in selecting and training field 
underwriters for the company’s Newark 
Agency. 

x * * 


National Life & Accident: S. G. Glover 
District Manager at Wichita, Kansas, 
has been promoted to Manager of the 
company’s Northern territory, with head- 
quarters at the home office building. 
Mr. Glover succeeds Fred Koehler, who 
returns to field work at his own request 
and L. D. Carter, a superintendent in the 
Wichita district, is succeeded by Mr. 
Glover. 
x *«* * 


National Life (Vt.): Clifton M. Heaton, 
Assistant Counsel of the company, died 
on August 19 last. He had been associated 
with the company since 1914. 

Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, formerly City 
Manager of Cincinnati, has become asso- 
ciated with the company’s agency in that 
city. Col. Sherrill’s son, C. Caldwell 
Sherrill, is General Agent. 


x *k* * 


New England Mutual: Five members of 
the company’s Hays & Bradstreet Agency 
in Los Angeles are qualifying members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. If 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


. Waiver of Premium 


gl 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 




















another member of the Agency had not 
entered the armed services there would 
probably have been six qualifying mem- 
bers. The Agency was created in 1932. 

Sherwin C. Badger has been promoted 
from assistant treasurer to financial sec- 
retary of the company. 

Julius H. Meyer, General Agent for the 


company in Chicago since 1909, died on 
August 13 last at the age of 70. 
=x *«* * 


New York Life: Paul G. Hoffman, Pres- 
ident of the Studebaker Corporation, has 
been elected to the Board of Directors of 
the company. 

William G. Wilson has been appointed 
Agency Director for the company in the 
Johnstown branch office. 


x * * 
Occidental Life (Cal.): Vice Preside: 


l’. H. Jenkins has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new Group division for the 
company in Arizona and New Mexico 
and the appointment of George M. Paden 
as regional group representative. 

The company has entered the state of 
Maryland and has appointed Dr. H. 4. 
King as general agent in Baltimore. 


x ** 
Ohio National Life: Walter A. Draper 


President of the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way Company, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the company. 

New business for the month of July, 
1944 exceeded the same period in 1943 by 
29%. 


It 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual Life: W. W. Gillespie. 
C.L.U., has been appointed Assistant 
Manager of Agencies with headquarters 
in the Agency Department at the home 
office. 

x * * 


Penn Mutual Life: Jiallace Boileau, Jr. 
2nd Vice President announces the ap- 
pointment of Carr R. Purser as General 
Agent in New York City, succeeding 
H. Rowland Vermilye, who will continue 
with the agency as Associate General 
Agent. Mr. Purser has been in the life 
insurance business since 1932, in which 
year he joined the Penn Mutual’ s Agency 
at Charlotte, N. C., and since July, 1939 
he has been Penn Mutual General Agent 
at Providence. 


x * * 


Prudential: Charles B. Bradley, General 
Counsel and a director of the company, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
serve with the U. S. Naval Reserve in 
which he is a Lieutenant Commander. 
The position of General Counsel will not 
be filled during his absence. Carrol 
Shanks, Vice President and General 
Solicitor of the company, has been de ig- 
nated Executive Vice President, «nd 
Donald Cruse appointed in his place as 
General Solicitor. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. 
also moved up a notch to Associate Gen 
eral Solicitor. 

S. MacLeod, Assistant Secretary, was 
elected a Second Vice President, and 
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Supervisors C. G. Fleetwood and _N. R. 
Lemcke, of the Mortgage Loan Depart- 
ment, were named Assistant Secretaries 
last month. 

Harry C. Harper has been promoted to 
the position of Superintendent for the 
company in San Pedro, California. 
drthur R. Worley has received similar 
promotion in Birmingham, Alabama of- 


nce. 

Ralph H. Rice, Jr., Manager of the 
Oklahoma City Ordinary Agency, has 
heen named by the company to head its 
Philadelphia office. 

Joseph M. Pinkerton, who has been As- 
sistant Manager of the Kansas City office, 
has been promoted to the managership of 
the Oklahoma City Ordinary Agency, 
succeeding Ralph H. Rice, Jr. 


x *k * 
Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): Fred H. 


Daniels has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Syracuse, succeeding 
Ved R. Mann who died on July 3 last. 


x *k * 


Shenandoah Life: Oscar WW’. Yates, Sec- 
retary of the company, completed 25 years 
of continuous service on August 4 last. 

Ambler W. Webb has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary. 


x *k * 


The Travelers: Leroy F. Arvidson, for- 
merly Manager of the Life, Accident and 
Group Departments in the company’s 
branch office at Peoria, Illinois, has been 
promoted in the same capacity to the 
company’s office in Dayton, Ohio. 
Captain Morrison H. Beach, on leave 
of absence from the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of the company, passed Part 4 of 
the examinations of the Actuarial Society 
of America while on duty in England. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: The company’s two 
Agencies in Boston have been consoli- 
dated. The New Agency is under the 
direction of T. L. Fowler, Manager. 

M. Woodhouse was named General 
Agent. 

3. Richard Markham has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the company in 
Portland, Maine. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: New business for the first 
eight months of 1944 showed a gain of 
9.01% over the same period of last year. 

The War Risk Exclusion Provision is 
no longer required on men above age 38. 


x *k * 


United States Life: The gain for the 
first seven months of 1944 over the same 
period of 1943 was 40%. 

Frank G. Donnelly, a partner of Don- 
nelly Brothers, insurance brokers, and as- 
sociated with the Newark branch office 
of the company, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Ration Board in that city. 


x * * 


Volunteer State Life: New business for 
the month of August, 1944, showed a gain 
0: 33% over the same month last year. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


XPANSION of the research and 

statistical activities of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance has been ef- 
fected with the reorganization of the 
Institute Library under the direction 
of qualified research librarians and 
the establishment of a research sec- 
tion of the Statistical Department of 
the Institute, according to Holgar J. 
Johnson, president. 

Miss Elizabeth Ferguson has been 
appointed librarian, with Miss Caro- 
line D’Apice as assistant librarian. 


Miss Virginia Thompson has joined | 
the Statistical Department to de-{ 
velop the new statistical research’ 


work, 

The reorganized Library facilities 
of the Institute have been widely 
expanded. The purpose is not only 


to serve the Institute but the public % 


in general and writers in particular. 
The plan is not primarily to add to 
the list of books owned so much as to 
make it the center of information 
for the business and the public. It 
will not duplicate or overlap the 
collections of other libraries or 
reference units, but will concentrate 
on careful indexing of all material 
to make it readily available. It will 
thus be a fact-file on life insurance. 

Miss Thompson is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of the University 
of Texas, where she majored in 
pure mathematics. She also secured 
her master’s degree there, majoring 
in pure mathematics. For two years 
after graduation, she taught in the 
Austin, Texas, High School, and 
then joined the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of the American National Life 
of Galveston, Texas. She has been 
with that company for the past 
seven years, first as supervisor of a 
small unit and later as assistant 
manager of the tabulating depart- 
ment of 250 persons. She was later 
assigned to special tasks involving 
statistical and actuarial research on 
problems of operation and manage- 
ment. Her experience has given 
her a broad understanding of life 
insurance and its mathematical and 
statistical background. She will 
undertake to expand the statistical 
research, both for Institute use and 
for the use of writers and others 
seeking source material on insur- 
ance. 





NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK 


URING the past year $8,711,100 

of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
was issued in New York State. As 
of September 1, 1944, the systeimn 
had $41,700,000 of insurance in 
force, an increase of 24% over the 
same date last year. 

At the present time there are 28 
member banks issuing policies and 
20 agency banks who likewise offer 
contracts. 





With an Eye 
to the Horizon 


‘Hopefully, every American home 
looks ahead to complete and final 
victory soon. Then will living take on 
a new meaning. 


‘‘At that same time, the institution of 
life insurance will begin to play an 
even greater part in promoting security 
and encouraging progress. 
‘Meanwhile, our company is pledged 
to carry on, working day and night 
servicing its own business, and cooper- 
ating with other agencies in achieving 
the immediate objective of winning 
the war. And simultaneously, each 
member of our organization remains 
vigilant so that he may fulfill all his 
personal wartime obligations to his 
country and to his neighbors. 


‘It’s a big job with many problems!” 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 






Portland, 
Ore. 


Western Office: 


ha Platt Bidg. 
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<@5 Remember how your mother used to stand you up against the wall, lay a able 

horizontal stick on your head, and measure how tall you were ? of 

~@5 We did that the other day, with the leading thirty Franklin representatives. yea 
And were we delighted! Twenty-two of these leaders showed a total improve- 
ment of $1,344,000.00 over their 1943 volume. Think of it—a $1,344,000.00 

increase in the net paid business ! ( 

<@5 The other eight are all “babies”—new members of the Franklin organization ros 

since January 1—yet they produced a total of $1,554,000.00 of net paid anc 

business. ove 

<@5 Frankly, we expect our Franklin representatives to grow. We provide them vot 

with all possible helps—such as modern policy forms, effective promotion “a 

material, and sympathetic Home Office attention—to assist them to grow. “ 

<@5 So, if you have stood yourself up against the wall, and are not satisfied with pos 

what you discovered, inquire about the Franklin formula. Perhaps we can acc 


help you grow too. an 
OO 





N INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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SAVINGS AND SPENDING 


- accumulated savings of the 
American people as a whole are 
now greater than the amount they 
spent in any one year on goods and 
services, including even last year’s 
record spending total, according to 
official Government figures made 
public by the Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America. This margin de- 
veloped as a result of the people’s 
record-breaking thrift in 1943, when 
approximately $21,000,000,000 were 
added to savings. 

Only once before, in the depres- 
sion year of 1932, did such a rela- 
tionship exist when the accumulated 
savings total at the end of the year 
was greater than consumer expendi- 
tures during the year. The causes 
then were the reverse of what they 
are now, with savings declining and 
consumer spending suffering the 
biggest fall on record. In all other 
years for which records are avail- 
able accumulated savings at the end 
of the year were well below the 
year’s total of consumer spending. 


The Figures 


Consumer expenditures in 1943 
rose to $91,000,000,000, a new high 
and an increase of $9,000,000,000 
over the previous peak of $82,000- 
000,000 in 1942. But accumulated 
savings, as represented by policy- 
holders’ funds behind their life in- 
surance policies, savings bank de- 
posits, saving and loan association 
accounts, Postal Savings deposits 
and War Bonds, rose from $74,.510.- 
000,000 in 1942 to $95,420,000,000 


at the end of 1943, a record annual 
increase. As a result, the total of 
accumulated individual savings at 
the end of 1943 was equal to 105 
per cent of consumer expenditures 
during the year compared with a 
ratio of 91 per cent in 1942. In 
view of the known continuation of 
savings this year, combined with the 
undiminished wartime shortages of 
goods, this margin has undoubtedly 
widened. 

The 1943 ratio would be very 
much greater if cash items such as 
currency and checking accounts 
were included. Government sources 
estimate that individuals currently 
have more than $35,000,000,000 in 
cash and checking accounts, about 
two-thirds of which has been accu- 
mulated since Pearl Harbor. 

At the end of 1932 accumulated 
savings were $44,080,000,000 and 
consumer expenditures for the year 
were $43,000,000,000, making the 
ratio 102 per cent. However, this 
situation developed as a result of a 
“belt tightening” economy, and not 
atl expanding one as at present. 
Accumulated savings declined more 
than $4,000,000,000 from 1931 to the 
end of 1932, but consumer expendi- 
tures slumped $21,000,000,000 in 
1932; or approximately a third of the 
$64,200,000,000 total for 1931. Thus 
the fall in consumer spending was so 
great as to make the total of accu- 
mulated savings larger than the 
year’s consumer expenditures. 


The current backlog of record 
individual accumulated savings 1s 


psychologically of the utmost 1m- 
portance from a post-war point of 
view. Though accumulated savings 
are only partly in quickly spendable 
form, the average consumer under 
ordinary circumstances will tend to 
spend more freely than he would in 
the absence of such savings. How- 
ever, Savings alone are no guaranty 
of a high level of consumer spend- 
ing; for the records for 1932 and 
other years show that the people as 
a whole will draw on savings only 
when they have to for necessities 
and will not use them as purchasing 
power to sustain the level of con- 
sumer spending on goods and serv- 
ices. 

The following tabulation gives the 
record of accumulated individual 
savings at the end of each year since 
1929 and annual consumer expendi- 


tures, with the ratio between the 
two: 
(Billions ot Dollars) 
Accumulated 
Individual 
Savings Consumer Percentage 

Year (End of Year) Expenditures Ratio 
1929 47.19 70.8 67 
1930 48.44 64.9 75 
1931 48.39 64.2 75 
1932 44.08 43.0 102 
1933 40.60 42.4 96 
1934 41.83 47.7 88 
1935 44.08 52.2 84 
1936 46.84 59.1 79 
1937 49.43 62.5 79 
1938 51.47 68.5 75 
1939 54.41 61.7 88 
1940 57.86 65.7 88 
194] 61.69 74.6 83 
1942 74.51 82.0 9] 
1943 95.42 91 105 


Sources: Federal Home Loan Bank; Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the : 
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FAMILY INCOME 


(Because $10 is often too little) 





Yes, our new Family Income plan provides $15 
per month benefit for each $1,000 of basic insur- 
ance. It’s written as a rider on the 10, 15 or 20- 
year plans, or until ages 55, 60 or 65, and we'll 
add it to most Life and Endowment policies and 
many Term policies, including Five Year Renew- 
able and Convertible Term. 


We add the rider to an existing policy, too, or you 
can attach it to part of a policy. 


Note: The $10 per month Family Income rider is 
still available—on the 10, 15, and 20-year plans 
and to ages 55, 60 or 65. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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\’ ORE than 50,000,000 persons 
‘tin the United States and Can- 
ai., chiefly in wage-earning fami- 
lie-, today own more than $25,000,- 
000,000 of Industrial life insurance. 
Al hough the Industrial branch of 
th: business serves many more 
people than the Ordinary branch, 
littie published information about 
it :as been available. In recent years, 
iniportant changes have taken place 
in it, and such literature as is avail- 
alec is now largely out-of-date. A 
comprehensive description of the 
services performed in America by 
Industrial insurance and of the way 
it operates has long been needed. 

‘his need has now been met by 
a book written by Malvin E. Davis, 
Associate Actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
an outstanding authority on the sub- 
ject. The book is entitled “Indus- 
trial Life Insurance in the United 
States” and has been published by 
the MéGraw-Hill Book Company 
as the newest addition to its Insur- 
ance Series, of which Professor 
Blanchard of Columbia University 
is the editor. 


All Phases Covered 


Into the 380 pages of Mr. Davis’ 
book is placed a wealth of interest- 
ing, valuable information. The book 
tells how the Industrial branch func- 
tions, portrays the needs it serves, 
and discusses costs. It is specific 
an concrete, and written in simple, 
non-technical language that is easy 
to understand. Much of its informa- 
tion about practices and experiences 
is made publicly available for the 
irst time. 

‘horoughly up-to-date, the book 


— 


B® discusses the practices of major 


ont 


ited States companies with special 
emphasis on recent developments. 
Readers—even those without any 
previous knowledge of life insurance 
— vill obtain from this book a clear 
understanding of the various aspects 
of Industrial insurance and its place 
in a complete insurance service for 
\.nerican families. 

\ modern Industrial policy con- 
tract is analyzed, its provisions com- 
pared with those of an Ordinary 
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INDUSTRIAL TEXT BOOK 


policy, and the reason for the differ- 
ences explained. A description, in 
simple language, of how premium 
rates and nonforfeiture values for 
soine currently issued Industrial and 
Ordinary policies were determined 
is also included. One chapter tells 
how State supervision of the life 
insurance business operates. 


Cost Elements 

The book contains an illuminating 
analysis of the principal elements in 
the cost of Industrial insurance. A 
comparison is made, for instance, of 
the expense charges made by one 
large company against its Weekly- 
Premium-Industrial and against its 
Monthly-Premium-Ordinary _ polli- 


It is with sincere regret that the Alfred 
M. Best Company reports the death in the 
service of his country, on August I7th in 
France, of Ist Lieutenant Edmund A. Zajac, 
388 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lieutenant Zajac, age 24, one of our most 
promising young men, was employed as an 
assistant in the Attorney Department. The 
deepest sympathy of the officials and em- 
ployees of the company, his friends, are 
extended to his wife and family. 









cies. Despite the much smaller aver- 
age size of the Industrial policies and 
their greater frequency of premium 
payment, the expense charge against 
them exceeded that against the Ordi- 
nary policies by only 13 per cent of 
the Industrial premiums in cases 
where the weekly premiums were re- 
ceived by agents calling at the policy- 
holders’ homes. In cases where the 
Weekly-Premium policyholders reg- 
ularly pay their premiums directly 
to a company office the figure 
dropped to 3 per cent. The large 
Ordinary-Industrial companies, as 
well as some others, refund to 
Weekly-Premium policyholders 10 
per cent of the premiums which are 
regularly paid directly to an office 
of the company. 


Need for Industrial 


Lapse rates of Industrial insurance 
are also analyzed. Mr. Davis tells, 
for instance, about an analysis of one 
large company’s Industrial policies 
that terminated in 1941, which 
showed that of all premiums paid 
on those policies, 3/10 of 1 per cent 
were paid on policies that lapsed be- 
fore a nonfeiture value was available, 
2.5 per cent were paid on those that 
expired at the end of the period of 
extended insurance, 44.1 per cent 
were paid on those that surrendered 
for cash (which had been in force 
on the average for 15 years), and 
53.1 per cent were paid on those 
that became death claims or matured 
as endowments. 

Considerable attention is given in 
the book to the economic usefulness 
of Industrial life insurance. The 
book cites a study which indicated 
that life insurance benefits paid to 
the average Industrial family which 
suffered loss of the principal bread- 
winner exceeded the burial costs by 
an amount equivalent to the former 
earnings of the deceased for more 
than 6 months, and that more than 
half the amount was derived from 
Industrial policies. Mr. Davis also 
describes a study made in 1941 to 
determine why policyholders sur- 
render Industrial policies. Illness 
and unemployment were found to 
be the chief reasons. 
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Color in Selling—Continued 


you? Well, so have I. That’s some- 
thing we both understand. Now, 
I want to talk to you about how 
much of your present income you 
want to be sure to have at age 60 if 
you are here and how much of it you 
want your family to have if you 
aren't here.” 

Third: This is a fine time to write 
Christmas policies—much better 
than December. It’s all so simple. 
Just walk in to your prospect, a chap 
whom you know loves someone and 
say, “I want to be the first to wish 
you a Merry Christmas in 1944... . 
and to make it possible for you to 
continue those good wishes in a 
tangible form to your loved ones 
forever, regardless of how long you 
may live. Recently, I talked to ten 
men whose estates were well ar- 
ranged, men of money like yourself ; 
and, to a man, they told me that 
what they actually had arranged 
specifically for Christmas remem- 
brances wouldn’t fill a sock this size 
(holds up baby’s blue sock) to hang 
by the fireplace.” (From there 
you're on your own. ) 


Fourth: The next sales idea I got 
from an actuary, which | think is 
sufficiently revolutionary to warrant 
looking into it. One of our new men 
who was not easy to train because 
he didn’t want to sit still very long 
asked me one day how to explain 
the difference between an ordinary 
life and a twenty-pay life. He said 
he knew the answer but he just 
couldn't tell it. Well I pulled a 
rubber band off some papers and 
said this (demonstrates ) : 

‘Now, here’s where you are today 
and way over here is where your 
death is going to occur (the rubber 
band, stretched to its full capacity ). 
Now, if you pay a premium each 
year over this time, that’s an ordi- 
nary life plan; but, you say you 
don’t want to pay that long, that 
you'd like to pay for only twenty 
years but get the money when you 
die, well we only stretch the pay- 
ments for twenty years . Raia 
and your family still get it here. 
Now, what happened to the band? 
That’s right, it got ‘thicker’ and 
that’s what happened to your pre- 
miums. They get thicker, too, as you 
shorten the number of them. 


Of; 














Now, let’s suppose you were a Bob 
Feller and your pitching arm was 
good for 10 years, you might want 
a 10 payment life. Or suppose vou 
have come into an inheritance, not 
that your yearly income was in- 
creased, and you want to pay just 
one payment and have it done ior- 
ever (rolling up this rubber band 
into a small ball). Well, that's a 
single payment life and it’s all the 
same band of protection.” 


Other Ideas 


Fifth: Here’s an idea | got from 
Servel Electrolux. I look for ideas 
from other fields I can adapt and 
adopt. Now they have some diff- 
culty telling about their refrigera- 
tors, since they have no moving 
parts to capture the buver’s imagi- 
nation. So they use this little 
sadget. (I call it my “9 iron.) It’s 
what I use to get the prospect out 


from behind the bunker of com- 
placency and smugness. He tells 
me that he’s doing all right (you 
know the type). So I say something 
like this: ““Mr. Prospect, could it be 
that you’re looking at things through 
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CROSSROADS 





OF THE NATION 


That’s Saint Paul—commercial 
gateway to one of the nation’s 
richest agricultural sections ... 
the crossroads of air, water, rail, 
and highway transportation for 
the Northwest. Nine railroads 
serve Saint Paul and three have 
their home offices and large repair 
shops in Saint Paul—the Great 
Northern Railway, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Saint 
Paul and Omaha. Cheap trans- 
portation is offered by rail service 
to the head of Lake Superior and 


then by water to the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Nearly one hundred truck transportation companies operate out of Saint Paul. 
The nine-foot channel on the Mississippi River provides transportation to all points 
of the inland waterways system. As air transportation assumes greater impor- 
tance, the Saint Paul Airport, which Northwest and Midcontinent Airlines use in 
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their ‘operations, takes on increasing significance. And here at the crossroads of the 
nation ...is the home of Minnesota Mutual. 





Saint Paul 
sends greetings to 
the insurance men 

in Dayton, Ohio 











LIFE 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





WHY THE 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL? 
We offer a unique 
supervisory system. 











rose colored glasses, when you 
should also take a peek at things 
through amber colored ones? (Here 
pull out the 9 iron—a little glass 
tube with a fluid in it that is acti- 
vated by the heat of your hand.) 

.. Up here is the standard of liv- 
ing your family now enjoys and 
that standard stays there because 
you are down here at the bottom 
keeping that income up there. Some- 
time you may want to climb up there 
too or your family may, at least, 
not have you down there pushing up 
the income. (Take hold at the top 
and the fluid leaves the top.) Now, 
Mr. Prospect, things can start to 
happen quite rapidly as you see and 
unless there is life insurance (puts 
fingers back at the bottom again and 
reverses the flow of liquid) down 
here at the bottom, doing the job 
you formerly did. Well, don’t you 
think you better look into a plan I'd 
like to show you? 

Why sugar-coat the idea of dy- 
ing? A friend of mine from down 
in the Ozarks, Otto Schulz by name, 
used to say, “Lissen, mister, when 
you see a hearse comin’ down the 
road, it ain’ practicin’.” 
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Old But Good 


Sixth: Another old one [ still like 
because it continues to work for me. 
(Holds up dollar bill with 3 cent 
stamp pasted on one side and James 
Monroe 5 cent stamp on the other 
side.) Holding out dollar bill, | 
say, “Mr. Prospect, you have all 
these dollar bills you want? Perhaps 
you’re wondering what this 3 cent 
stamp is doing on this bill. I came 
to ask you if you would be willing 
to pay the postage once a year on 
the number of dollars you would like 
to have delivered to you at age 60, 
with the express understanding that 
if you don’t reach that point, the 
postman always rings twice and he 
will bring to your widow the num- 
ber you thought you'd have at age 
60. (Pause and turning the dollar 
bill over you show the 5 cent stamp 
of James Monroe.) 

“Do you know whose picture is 
on the 5 cent stamp? I didn’t know 
either until the other day. Let me 
tell you a little about this gentleman. 
He was twice elected President of 
the United States and the second 
time there was only one electoral 


vote cast against him. Jefferson had 
him negotiate with Napoleon for the 
Louisiana Purchase and, when 
I tell you this, you'll know who he 
was, he’s the man who wrote 
the immortal Monroe _ Doctrine, 
James Monroe! Yet, when he fin- 
ished his second term as President, 
he was without funds and being a 
politician, his friends got him a job. 
I wish I could tell you that it was 
something comparable to being pres- 
ident of General Motors, but it 
wasn't. It was a job as a Justice of 
the Peace in Washington, D. C. 
And, I wish I could tell you that he 
succeeded, but he didn’t. He failed. 
Then he did what other old people 
do when they are without funds and 
without a job. He went to live with 
a daughter of his who lived on Pear! 
Street in New York. Most any cold 


blustery wintry day you could see 
the old gentleman leaving his 


daughter’s home with a_ battered 
beaver hat and a frayed overcoat, 
rubbing his left hand, that’s the one 
he had injured in the Battle of Tren- 
ton, as he ambled down toward the 
Battery to visit with some old 
cronies. (Continued on the next page) 
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North American Reassurance Co. 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 
110 Gast 42nd Street 
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Color in Selling—Continued 


“Mr. Prospect, the more | think 
of it the more I believe Victor Hugo 
was right, when he said, ‘Nothing,— 
not even prison bars—can hold a 
man so securely as can poverty in 
old age’. (Turning dollar bill back 
so that 3 cent stamp shows. ) 

“Mr. Prospect, how many of these 
dollar bills would you like to pay the 
postage on, so that when that time 
comes, you can say, ‘I'd rather be 
right than President’ !” 

And, now, ’I’d like to give 
this dollar bill to someone with my 
compliments, just to try it and to 
see how nicely it works. (Hands to 
Mr. ———— of and remarks, 
“Mr. ———, with this bill I’d like to 
give you my card and if the idea 
is no good, you'll be willing to return 
the bill to me, won’t you?.. 
(Surely )—and if it does work, the 
idea is certainly worth a dollar to 
you, so you'll send me two dollars, 
won't you?” 


Drama 


I have a tape measure here and 
with it I’d like to try to illustrate 
what I’ve been trying so hard to 
say this morning. (Asks someone 
to step forward.) . Now, let’s 
measure from your head to your 
pocketbook. That sir, seems to be 
about 32 inches—and, now from 
your heart to your pocketbook—that 
is only 14 inches. Since that is the 
case, why not shoot at the heart? 
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It’s eighteen inches closer! 

Gentlemen, today, throughout our 
land and in spite of the grand job 
you men and women are doing in 
this great business, there are literally 
thousands of persons, who, for want 
of a better term, I call “Economic 
Nudists.” Were they to walk down 
the street no better clothed than 
their economic situation covers them 
and their loved ones, they would be 
arrested! We have a great job to 
do and we will do it best when we 
have captured the buyer’s imagina- 
tion and attention and that will come 
only when we have brought his 
problems vividly to him in spite of 
the many distractions around him. 
That we can accomplish by using 
Color in selling. 

It’s been nice to be here with you 
—you've been a grand group but I 
could have finished immediately had 
I done this little experiment at the 
beginning rather than at the end of 
the talk. 

Here I have a glass of water. In 
it is a block of ice, which I like to 
think represents my prospect. If I 
could only get him out where I 
could work on him, everything 
would be easy but there he is, cold. 
His secretary joined the WAVES, 
his plant is on a strike—the O.D.T. 
and the O.P.A. and a few other 
things are in his mind and here I 
am—to sell him life insurance. 
You'll notice that after all, I’m just 
a little stick, so we'll represent “me” 
with this toothpick. I'll try to get 
him out where I can work on him. 


New York 17, N. V. 
sat 








(Tries with toothpick to get ice cube 
out of water.) Can’t do it—no luck. 
Well, maybe here’s a part of the 
problem, I’ve just been “picking” at 
the prospect—just with the end of 
the toothpick. So first thing, let's 
throw the whole weight of ourselves 
against the job and so I place all of 
the toothpick I can get on, against 
the side of this cube of ice, my still 
chilly prospect. Now, let’s call in 
some of our assistants. Here is the 
first one (using salt shaker). Let's 
just use a little of the SALT OF 
HUMANENESS (sprinkles gener- 
ously on ice cube and toothpick) 
then (using shaker with paprika in 
it), let’s add the color of a vivid 
imagination; and third (picks up 
pepper shaker), LET’S GIVE I[T 
ALL WE HAVE of the old PI:P- 
PER of ENTHUSIASM. If this 
works, I will be able to get this cold 
prospect out where I can work on 
him, and, after that, I know any of 
us can handle the situation. All 
right, let’s see what happens. ( Liits 
ice cube out of water by taking hold 
of toothpick. ) 


_ From an address before the N.A.L.U. meet- 
ing. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 


N PAGE 530 of Best’s Life 

Insurance Reports, the zone 
number of the National Guardian 
Life Insurance Company is incor- 
rectly given as Madison 2. It should 
be Madison 1. Subscribers are asked 
to please make this change. 
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CONVENTION DIGEST 


— following conventions, all na- 
tional in scope, are scheduled for 
the month of October, November and 
December: American Life Conven- 
tion, October 3, 4, 5, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; 

Life Insurance Advertising Associa- 
tion, October 16, 17, 18, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City; | 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, November 2, 3, 4, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau and Association of Life Agency 
Officers, November 14, 15, 16, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; 

institute of Life Insurance, Nov. 
30th; Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. 

Life Insurance Association, Novem- 
ber 30 and December |, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City and 

National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, December 4, 5, 6, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


CANADIAN SALES 


EW ordinary life insurance to 
N ine value of over $52,000,000 
was sold in Canada and Newfound- 
land, during the month of July, ac- 
tording to figures compiled by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and released by the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
cation. 

These sales which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies rep- 
resenting 86% of the new ordinary 
life insurance in Canada and New- 
foundland, are for new settled-for 
ordinary insurance, exclusive of in- 
creases, revivals, dividend additions, 
reinsurance acquired, pension bonds 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 


Government. Service? 


— rigid Departmental outlook, 
this subjugation of everything to 
tule and precedent, is reflected in 
every sphere in which a Government 
Department has a say. And, in these 
days, that applies to most of our ac- 
tivities. In the War Damage Insur- 
ance Schemes, for instance, it is 
reflected in fixed expiry dates and 
in the difficulty of obtaining refunds 
of premium when interest in the 
subject matter of insurance ceases. 
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me Ve Cll ly CHe Malt HOW ease 
a very young man... just five years old. Taking 
Daddy’s place is a pretty big job, but he will do it 
in the years to come. For through Life Insurance, 
John preserved for us our heritage of Liberty, 
thatis America. His faith is our faith. His strength, 
our strength. 


Just a few pews away sits Bill Brown, the man 






who wrote our Insurance. He knows how near 
we came to losing this heritage. The times when 
the load seemed almost too much for us to carry. 
Those were the times he counseled us, encour- 
aged us, worked with us. Yes, our fight has been 


his fight too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus. another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 





THE 


RADIO STATION KFBI 


H.K. LINDSLEY, PRES 


It is illustrated admirably by “The 


Daily Telegraph’s” story of an old 
lady whose home had been destroyed 
by a bomb and who applied to the 
local authorities for assistance. She 
had managed to find an unfurnished 
room and asked for the minimum of 
furniture. The clerk was sympa- 
thetic but pointed out that the appli- 


FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


F.B. JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES., SEC’Y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1070 KILOCYCLES 


J. H. STEWART, JR., VICE PRES., TREAS 


cation would have to be approved 
“in due course” by the appropriate 
committee. “But I must have a 
bed,” protested the old lady, “What 
am I to sleep on in the meantime ?” 
“Don’t worry, madam,” replied the 
clerk, suavely, “Any grant of the 
committee will be retrospective !”— 
Post Magazine & Ins. Momtor. 




















































War Decisions—Continued 


pointed. Under the circumstances 
we felt there was nothing further 
for us to do but hold the money. In 
this New York case the insurance 
company had approved a claim for 
disability benefits but was unable to 
make the payment until such time 
as a guardian was appointed for the 
insured, who was then confined to a 
sanitarium because of insanity. No 
guardian was appointed because the 
insured’s relatives were fearful of 


the effect it might have on him. 
Benefits were retained by the com- 
pany from 1936 until 1943 when 
the insured was certified as com- 
petent to act on his own behalf. The 
insured then demanded interest on 
each of the monthly payments from 
its due date. The lower court held 
that the company could have fully 
discharged its obligation by apply- 
ing for the appointment of a guard- 
ian and that having failed to do so, 
it had unlawfully retained the in- 
sured’s money and was liable for 











Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies a well as | 
Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family | 




















George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Offic | 
CHARLESTON. 23, WEST VIRGINIA 














Five Juvenile Policy Plans 


Endowment at Age 18 
20 Year Endowment 
20 Payment Endowment at 65 
20 Payment Life 
Ordinary Life 


Ages one day to 14 years. 


There are three parties named in the policy: the insured, the 
applicant, the beneficiary. The insured is the child. The applicant 
is usually the father. Generally the mother is the beneficiary, but 
both the applicant and the beneficiary may be either one of the 
parents. The applicant controls the policy until the child is 21 years 


of age. 


If the payor clause is included, premiums will be waived until the 
child is 23 years of age in the event of the prior death or total 


disability of the payor. 


Give Your Child a Fair Chance 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


580 East Broad Street 


Columbus 16, Ohio 








interest. Fortunately the Appellate 
Division recognized the gross in- 
equity of such a holding and reversed 
the judgment. The Appellate [ivi- 
sion stated : 


“We know of no obligation 
resting upon the defendant under 
a policy of insurance of this par- 
ticular type to take any steps 
which might possibly lead to the 
appointment of a committee, par- 
ticularly where as here, plaintiff's 
wife and her attorney had notified 
the defendant that the appoint- 
ment of a committee might liave 
an unfavorable effect upon the 
plaintiff. 

x Ok Ox 


“Concededly the defendant was 
ready, willing and able to carry 
out its agreement and pay the dis- 
ability benefits when due. It 
could not in fairness to itself and 
its policyholders have made pay- 
ments to an unauthorized person. 
The defendant here was at no 
time in default.”” 


In a Missouri case the court 
passed upon the effect of a bond 
which the insurance company had 
secured as an indemnity against the 
re-appearance of an insured’ who 
had been missing for seven years 
and on whom they had paid a death 
claim. When it was established that 
the insured was alive, the insurer 
brought an action on the indemnity 
bond which had been furnished by 
two children of the beneficiary as 
personal sureties. In denying re- 
covery on the bond, the court 
pointed out that the bond was merely 
one of indemnity against “‘loss, ex- 
pense and damage” incurred by the 
company by reason of the payment. 
It held that since the company had 
not had any second demand _ for 
payment under the insurance policy, 
it had not sustained any loss, ex- 
pense or damage. The court dis- 
tinguishes a case in which the bond 
contained specific provision for re- 
imbursement of the company in the 
event of the re-appearance of the 
insured, and in the light of this de- 
cision the inclusion of such a provi- 
sion in bonds of this type would 
seem a wise precaution. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit ‘1as 
handed down an opinion which gives 
a common sense interpretation of an 
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accident insurance policy and re- 
fuses recovery where the death of 
the insured resulted from a_ pul- 
monary collapse following an ab- 
dominal operation. The court con- 
ceded that a pulmonary collapse is 
not a natural and probable conse- 
quence of such an operation and to 
that extent it is unexpected. It 
pointed out, however, that while it 
is not the probable or expected re- 
suit, it is a possible eventuality of 
any operation and, therefore, is not 
an accident within the meaning 
which an ordinary man would at- 
tribute to those words. This is a 
realistic recognition of the fact that 
merely because a particular result 
was not intended, or was not prob- 
able, is not sufficient to constitute it 
an accident. 


Florida Case 


The Supreme Court of Florida 
has handed down a decision that 
may prove somewhat disturbing. 
The insurance company had issued 
a life insurance policy for $5,000. 
Later the policy was reduced to a 
face amount of $2,500 and the cash 
value of the surrendered part was 
credited against a policy loan. After 
the death of the insured, the bene- 
ficiary sued to recover on the basis 
of the original face amount of $5,- 
000. She argued that the reduction 
in the face amount was not effective 
because it had not been approved 
by one of the executive officers who, 
by the terms of the policy, were the 
only ones who could modify the 
contract. The court upheld this con- 
tention. 


In conclusion, I want to quote 
from an opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington, 
in which that court gives judicial 
recognition to the social nature of 
insurance and the fact that a litigat- 
ing policyholder who establishes an 
unwarranted liability by a tortured 
construction of a policy provision, 
can do so only at the expense of the 
insuring public as a whole. Far 
too often our appellate courts have 
appeared to close their eyes to the 
obvious fact that the suit before it 
did not represent a contest between 
individuals, but rather that the in- 
surance company stood before it as 
a representative of the insuring pub- 
lic. The language that the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court uses in support 
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YOU CAN'T CATCH A BEAR 
IN A MOUSE TRAP 


... but you are assured of good hunting and a higher 
average “‘take’’ when equipped with the facilities for 
serving every type of life insurance buyer! General 
American Life Multiple Line coverage includes: 


e Annuities 
e Sub-Standard 
e Group Life 


e Participating 

e Non-Participating 
e Salary Savings 

e@ Juvenile e Wholesale Insurance 
e Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
e Group Accident and Sickness 

e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY . 


Walter W. Head, President + Saint Louis, Missouri 











the insurance business is affected 
with a public interest. The pay- 
ment of unjust claims by an in- 
surance company is a detriment 
to the public whether made by 
mutual companies or stock com- 
panies; for, in the long run, the 
amount of losses which insurance 
companies are compelled to pay 
must determine the premium rates 
which the public must pay for in- 
surance protection.” 


of its denial of the liability asserted 
might well be incorporated in any 
brief submitted to an appellate court 
in a suit wherein the plaintiff is 
seeking to establish a liability that 
was never contemplated by the pol- 
icy. The court states: 


“* * * The importance of the 
matter far transcends the instant 
case; for, it has long been settled, 
by both statute and case law, that 
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What's Your Score?—Continued 


my shortcomings, and invariably the 
answer has been—Steve Morse. In 
fact, I can truthfully say that there 
has never been a slump or a dry 
period when they did not quickly 
and definitely tell me to make more 
calls, to get more referred prospects, 
or to put aside that big case and get 
some business until such time as a 
new idea or different approach could 
be worked up. 

My master file of prospect cards 
is divided into three parts—Active 
(about 400 cards), Inactive or Dead 
(about 1400 cards), and To-Be- 
Cultivated (about 500 cards). The 
active cards are kept in the usual 
month-to-month division with the 
current month subdivided 1-31. At 
the first of each month, I set up 
the cards to be seen that month, 
trying to arrange calls in different 
parts of the town to be made on the 
same days to save time and gasoline. 

The prospect card I use is a plain 
ruled 3x5 card punched to go into 
a small binder. When I get a new 
prospect, I enter as much pertinent 
information as I can get; and after 
each interview, I dictate to my sec- 
retary (who fills them in in long- 


The Problem: 


Life is spotted with unexpected needs for 
money. Such needs arise at the most inoppor- 
tune times. What is the most practical and 
efficient protection against suffering and fi- 
nancial distress when such emergencies arise? 


The Solution: 


Across the years life insurance builds a bridge 
It cradles the newborn babe; 
teaches thrift to the growing youth; secures the 
home of the newly married couple; binds the 
family together in bonds of love; endows old 
age with comfort and independence. 
across the years life insurance is the solution 


of security. 


to life's financial emergencies. 
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hand to conserve space) additional 
data and date. These cards are 
carried with me; they are the com- 
plete story of that individual or busi- 
ness and are invaluable for refer- 
ence. The prospect card makes it 
possible for me to carry on from 
where we left off at the last inter- 
view, to sell a need that was uncov- 
ered at some previous interview, or 
to get additional data to establish 
his problem. It eliminates much re- 
peating and reviewing—a time-saver 
which we are all interested in these 
days. 


Plan Next Call 


I try to get a prospect to tell me 
when to see him next, unless I have 
an age change or other propitious 
time in my own mind. This goes 
on the record and his card comes 
up on that day. Invariably he is 
impressed when I remind him that 
he suggested the call and his reaction 
is that I am trying to handle his in- 
surance problems for him in his 
way; which is exactly the way I 
want him to feel. 

A most important record is my 
daily work card, or route sheet. 
This, through habit, is made up at 


the end of each day for the day 
following. I have done this so long 
now I don’t think I could sleep well 
if it was not made out. There | 
list from 16 to 25 interviews to be 
made, those to telephone for service 
or appointments, and letters to write. 
By listing more calls than I make, 
I am never at a loss as to where to 
go next. 

Of the calls, I have divided these 
into four classifications—4 of the 
ready-to-sell group (those ready to 
close), 4 new prospects, 4 policy- 
holders, and 4 old prospects. (A 
prospect becomes an old prospect 6 
months after my first fact finding 
interview if he has not become a 
policyholder.) These four classi- 
fications have been developed over 
a period of years, checking against 
actual sales made. Checking back 
over a period, such as a month, | 
can tell whether I am doing the job 
right ; and if not, invariably the solu- 
tion is quite simple—see more new 
prospects, make more calls, ete. 

Several years ago, I found for 
instance I was getting 38 per cent of 
my business from new prospects, 
but less than 25 per cent of my calls 
were made there. I corrected this 
and an increase production resulted. 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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| world, by any means, but we are small 


enough so that every agent is an 


| Cooperation is a 
breeder of loyalty, we've found. Why 
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“Il See by the Chicago Journal! 
of Commerce ... 


It is an everyday phrase among insurance pro- 
ducers in the middle western states—' ‘| see by the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce... 


More and more leading agents and brokers, the 
men who are really writing the business through- 
out Western Underwriters Association territory, are 
depending upon the insurance page of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce for their daily source 
of insurance news. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Through its New York and Washington news bu- 
reaus and its correspondents in Hartford, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
principal cities as well as state capitals of the Mid- 
dle West, 
gathers, daily, all of the important news affecting 
the insurance business. 


Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s 


Boston, San Francisco, and other 


the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Chicago 


; Daily 
Business Newspaper” 


| 
| 











Policyholders are now my best 
buyers. An average of the last five 
years shows 48 per cent of my 
volume comes from this source, 29 
per cent from old prospects, and 
23 per cent from new prospects. 
Today my percentage of calls in 
these groups is about equal to the 
volume obtained. Now this looks 
at first glance like a well-balanced 
program; yet I definitely feel that 
future sales can be obtained easier 
from new prospects. So my plan 
is to increase my calls in this group. 

I have for some years divided my 
new prospects into referred and 
those I obtained myself. Watching 
the volume sold in these groups, I 
find in the last five years I have 
sold six times more to referred pros- 
pects. So today I do practically all 
my prospecting in this manner. It is 
much easier and I have found others 
very willing to help me. 

The left hand side of the daily 
work card is columnized and at the 
end of the day I check the calls made 
and the interviews. On the right 


hand side are two columns headed 
“Office” and “Field” with the hours 
of the day listed below; here, also, 
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at the end of the day I check where 
I spent my time, and I have found 
this most valuable. When I get lazy, 
and I do, it shows that I am not get- 
ting to the office early enough. A 
recent check showed I was staying 
in the office until 10 :30 to 11 :00, and 
I know from 10:00 on is one of the 
best times for interviews. I alibi this 
by saying I am telephoning for ap- 
pointments, etc.; nevertheless, I 
know I should be out—plenty of tele- 
phoning can be done between nine 
and ten. 


Daily Work Card 


From the daily work card I enter 
on a monthly record sheet what I 
have done and I can tell if I am up 
to schedule. The figures tell me the 
story, and then I go to work on Steve 
Morse. It is not easy for me to do 
the things I know I should do, so [ 
must constantly be watching them 
and myself. 

Have you ever left an interview 
and been so mad or upset that you 
walk out in a daze and start wander- 
ing the streets? I have; but when I 
look at who’s next on the daily work 


card (which is always with me), that 
last one 1s soon forgotten and the 
next becomes the all-important. 

Service calls are listed separately 
on the back of the card, so I can 
watch these and not do too much of 
it. However, I'll say service calls 
have led to some of my best prospects 
and I never turn down one given me 
by my office unless other engage- 
ments absolutely make them impos- 
sible for me to handle promptly. 
When we do something tor others, 
it is easy to get them to do some- 
thing for us. Service calls are grand 
times to prospect! 


Prospecting 


we all know, most 
vital to our business. I recently 
read that someone said, “50 per 
cent of results depends on prospect- 
ing, yet few of us spend more than 
5 per cent of our time at it.” In 
recent years, with so many young 
prospects in the service and many 
buying larger-than-average policies, 
haven’t we let our prospecting slip? 
I know I have. However, I intend 
(Continued on the next page) 


Prospecting 1s, 
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What's Your Score?—Continued 

to increase my efforts prospectwise 
even more, than in my early years 
of the business. I feel it is self- 
preservation to do this. Undoubt- 
edly the next five years will bring 
a change in the kind of prospects. 
I can sell the amounts I must sell 
to keep up my volume; and I plan 
to meet this situation when it comes 
through better-directed prospecting. 


Mental Attitude 


We have all gone for two or three 
weeks without writing an applica- 
tion. I have and I get lower than 
a snake. What am I doing wrong? 
On checking the records the neces- 
sary calls have been made and other 
results are up to standard. Has my 
public gone back on me? Have my 
clients suddenly reached the satura- 
tion point? Have my good prospects 
gone on a vacation? This is a tough 
one to answer; yet 99 times out of 
a 100 the reason is in my own head ; 
mental attitude, they call it. 

This mental attitude controls so 
much how I act and the results I 
get, it is probably the most important 
part of our business that I myself 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





can do something about. I can't 
control other people’s thinking; but 
what I think and do has a lot of 
influence on what I do and can get 
others to do. 

One of the best cures I have found 
for low mental attitude has been 
prospecting—lots of it. In fact, a 
whole day devoted to prospecting is 
the best cure I know. I get new 
ideas, different situations, new prob- 
lems, which invariably put me in 
the right frame of mind again. 

In South Bend we have to write 
a lot of lives to get volume. We 
don’t have many large buyers of life 
insurance. I recently had an oppor- 
tunity to check to see how long I 
had known the policyholders to 
whom I had sold individual amounts 
of $25,000 or more. I had not known 
a one of these when I went into the 
business in September of 1932 and 
most of them (when I sold them) 
I had known for a comparatively 
short time. What does this prove? 
Only that the cream business is 
coming from those I don’t know. 
I’ve got to keep meeting new people 
and if I am prospecting properly, 
the future has great things in store 
for me. 


A prospect inventory is another 
important record made up at the 
first of each month, of those who 
should be good for sales in that 
month, their names, arid estimated 
volume. This is made up of carry- 
overs from the previous month and 
new names who have intimated they 
will be ready to buy currently. | 
watch this list carefully and add 
additional names as they are un- 
covered. Several times during the 
month I check back to this list and 
direct my efforts to produce the 
business that is dormant there. Such 
a list to be healthy should contain 
five to eight times the volume | 
hope to write. 

Also, to be healthy, this list should 
contain six to ten names added dur- 
ing the month; in other words, that 
many should be developed each 
month through prospecting and de- 
veloping needs. My prospect inven- 
tory keeps me on the track to my 
best chances for sales. 


Mail 


With the Master File containing 
some 2,300 cards—of the Active, 
Inactive, and To-Be-Cultivated 








Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


KANSAS, MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA, and NEBRASKA 


New Business Volume is up at 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 

Old Line Legal Reserve 


D 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 
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Inquiries are invited from those interested. 






ATLANTIC LIFE 


InsurRANcCE Company 


Organized 1899 





Since the adoption of Atlantic’s 
commission plan of Agent’s 
we have increased our agency organization by better than 


Richmond, Virginia 


salary and incentive 
compensation on April 1, 1942, 


97%. This plan offers a real opportunity to those who can 


qualify. 


Agency and Managerial opportunities available 


in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 





classes—yet I only see from 80 to 
140 different people each month and 
about 400 different people in a year ; 
therefore, I have a problem of con- 
tacting these other not-so-hot pros- 
pects, the inactive, etc. Advertising, 
direct-mail, is my answer. 

| had sent miscellaneous direct 
mail as the spirit moved me up to 
1942: then, I decided this a must 
of the future. I felt so few in our 
business have used direct-mail with 
care of individuality that those who 
did would be outstanding, so I de- 
veloped a system of my own which 
has done an excellent job. In 1942, 
I sent out 4,500 mailings of all 
types; 1943 about 6,000; and this 
year my schedule calls for over 


8 000. 
Visible Index 


\ visible index system was used, 
classified by age, occupation, income, 
age change, policyholder, center of 
influence, and sixteen different need 
classes. If a certain group (such as 
doctors or professional prospects) 
should be contacted, it is simple to 
do it with my system. If our com- 
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pany puts out a good mailing for 
business executives, it is simple to 
get it to them. Today, many whom 
we are unable to contact are buying ; 
and several have actually phoned 
me when they were in the market. 
This I credit to my direct-mail pro- 
gram—keeping my name _ before 
them, so when they were in the mar- 
ket, they thought of me. Every six 
months, I spend about an hour go- 
ing over these lists, reclassifying 
them, adding additional data regard- 
ing needs. For instance, I have all 
those whom I have contacted who 
are in service now, in one file so 
when they return, I will develop a 
program to go after them in a man- 
ner and at a time which condition 
will dictate. There is no question 
but that this will be an important 
group in the not-too-distant future. 
Time prevents going into more de- 
tails, but I recommend some such 
plan to those who are not now using 
direct-mail. 

Evervone of us has some method 
of keeping track of money earned 
and money spent; we have to do the 
first for Uncle Sam. A little extra 
effort on the latter can quickly tell 


us where and how we are keeping 
our money in circulation. This cer- 
tainly must be done if we are going 
to conscientiously tell others—our 
clients—to give up some _ other 
spending or saving to properly in- 
demnify their families and save 
through life insurance. My account- 
ing system is simple; it gives me 
confidence and security which I 
know is effective in my sales tech- 
nique. I also know the value of my 
calls and interviews so when I get 
lazy and business suffers—which it 
always does—I get on my horse and 
make those calls. We are paid very 
well for effort. If you question 
this, just figure your own results. 


Programming 


Most of my soliciting is based on 
programming—about 250 records of 
my clients’ insurance are kept up 
each year. And as these are brought 
to date and settlement plans are re- 
viewed or recommended, new situa- 
tions and needs are developed and 
most of my referred prospects are 
obtained at these interviews. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What's Your Score?—Continuved 

The longer I am in this business, 
the more I feel that if people only 
knew the many and varied advan- 
tages of life insurance the less 
would be our sales problem. So 
anything that I can do to help them 
understand what they already own 
and what can be done with it, makes 
them want to own more. These 
records have proven this—7/5 to 85 
per cent of each year’s business 
comes from those for whom I keep 
the records, or prospects referred 
to me by them. 

Settlement plans are now back- 
grounded by social security which 
has put the basis of programming 
on a well-received and easily-under- 
standable plane. I endeavor to sell 


the idea that the best insurance for 


an individual to buy is the highest 
premium he can afford which will 
sive him the protection he needs. 
So first must be developed his pro- 
tection need; and with that as a 
plan, he has something definite to 
work to. Different types of insur- 
ance are illustrated to show different 
costs and he selects the one best 
fitted to his financial ability. Often 
this leads to the sale of Term insur- 
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ance, but I firmly believe this is 
sound ; in fact, my records show that 
30 per cent of my policyholders who 
have died had Term insurance, and 
it is doing a grand job for their 
families. With all Term sales is a 
recommended conversion plan, and 
a substantial part of my first year 
commission comes from conversions 
—a profitable and easily-produced 
income, and well liked by clients who 
then ease themselves into an ade- 
quate protection plan which at first 
glance seems beyond their means. 

In South Bend, we do not have 
an opportunity to specialize; so we 
have to be ready to meet most any 
insurance situation when it arises. 
This requires study and reading, 
keeping up with the times. When- 
ever possible, I believe I am serving 
my clients better (and eventually 
myself) to call in an expert, which 
I have done and will continue to do 
when necessary. This has occurred 
in estate-analysis cases, business 1n- 
surance, and pension trust cases. In 
doing this, I have established a con- 
fidence with my clients I know I 
could not attain myself; I have 
learned much, and saved both time 
and effort. 


Many of you are undoubtedly 
thinking, ‘““That’s a lot of detail,” 
“IT do the same thing but in my own 
way. Fine! [ am sure you do. But 
the thought that I am trying to get 
over is that, honestly now, have you 
ever met anyone who gave you as 
much trouble as yourself! That is 
my problem, and these are some of 
the tools I have used to get Steve 
Morse to exert a reasonable amount 
of effort with a reasonable amount 
of intelligence. 


Normal Year 

Ever since I have been in the life 
insurance business I have hoped for 
a normal year, but no such luck; 
there is always something trying to 
sidetrack me and that something is 
usually myself. With the aid of my 
records, I will continue to work on 
myself, to try to get myself to do 
the things I know I should do. Here 
is a quotation from a recent adver- 
tisement which gives me great con- 
fidence: 

“There are still people afraid of 
the future—afraid to believe that 
America’s tomorrow can be better 
than today. That is not the kind 
of thinking that builds a nation. The 
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ATLAS... 


. . « according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
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agents, sound protection to our 
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physical frontiers have become fixed, 
but ever-richer areas of productivity 
are being opened up by our con- 
‘tantly expanding scientific knowl- 
edge, our inventiveness, and our will 
to achieve. This is the high respon- 
sibility of American business—to 
help develop within the framework 
of a free society a new concept of 
plenty, new goals of employment, 
new wealth for all!” 

The institution of life insurance 
has been a vital part in building the 
America of today—it will continue. 
We, its salesmen, must meet this 
challenge. Let us carry on, know 
our score—success will be ours ! 


From a paper before the N.A.L.U. meeting. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 


N THE September issue there ap- 
peared an article entitled “After ‘S’ 
Day What?” The author of that in- 
teresting article was Dr. Bishop C. 
Hunt and inadvertently we listed 
him as economist of The Travelers. 
In case any of Dr. Hunt’s friends 
may have wondered, we hasten to 
assure them that he is still affliated 
with the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Boston. 
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AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


HE Office of Defense Transpor- 

tation has repeatedly urged that 
no business conventions be held this 
year. In compliance with such re- 
quest, the Executive Committee an- 
nounces that the usual Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Life Conven- 
tion for this year has been cancelled. 
In addition, the 1944 meeting of the 


Financial, Legal, Industrial and 
Agency Sections, regularly sched- 
uled at the time of the Annual 


Meeting, will not be held. 

A meeting of the Convention, to 
transact necessary business and to 
elect officers and members of the 
Executive Committee is called for 
12 o’clock noon, Tuesday, October 
3, 1944, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Business 
sessions will continue until Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 5, 1944, with 
an Executive Session of the Con- 
vention on Wednesday evening, 
October 4, 1944. 

While no formal program will be 
presented, regular and special com- 
mittee reports will be made, with 


full opportunity for round-table dis- 
cussion of Convention and industry 
problems. 


Kastner, Asso. General Counsel 


The election of Ralph H. Kastner 
as .\ssociate General Counsel of the 
American Life Convention, effective 
September Ist, has been announced 
by James A. McLain, president of 
the Convention. 

Mr. Kastner’s connection with the 
Convention covers a period of over 
twenty years since he joined the 
Convention's Legislative Bureau at 
its offices in Omaha in December, 
1922. When headquarters were 
moved to St. Louis in 1926, he ac- 
companied other members of the 
staff to that City, where he was 
made Convention Attorney in 1928. 
The Convention office came to 
Chicago in 1934, and in June of 
that year Mr. Kastner was elected 
Associate Counsel and Chairman of 
the Convention’s Legislative Bureau. 

During the past year, pending the 
appointment of a successor to the 
late Colonel C. B. Robbins, Mr. 
Kastner has, in addition, served as 
Acting Manager of the Convention. 
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Women's Opportunity—Continued 


she threatened in just so many 
words, to go straight back to mother, 
if he did not take out life insurance. 
Maybe she should have used a little 
more finesse, but the technique must 
still be pretty good because it 
worked. The young husband signed 
up—in a hurry. 

There, in a nutshell you have, I 
think, a perfect illustration of why 
there is opportunity for women in 
life insurance. It is easy for a woman 
to talk to a woman. We speak a 
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common language. We know some- 
thing of the headaches—and at 
times, heartaches—of women. We 
can talk to women about things 
which every woman knows—and 
particularly about what it means to 
be left high and dry by a man 
through death, or for any other rea- 
son. We know something, I think, 
about home problems, and home 
budgeting. And above all, there is 
this, which again is something every 
woman knows—to whom does a 
woman go in time of trouble? Does 
she go to a man—well, maybe she 


40 MILLION— 
HERE WE COME 


Well, Standard Life went over the 
$30,000,000 mark last month. Not 
so big, perhaps, but double what 
we ‘had 3 years ago. Anyway, 


we're small enough to appreciate 


each agent's contribution—large 


or small. 


Worry U 
Standard Life 
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~== Agents who can profit by selling these plans. 
ce ligation, write B. Taylor, vice-president. 
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does sometimes—depending on the 
kind of trouble—but usually she 
takes her troubles to another woman. 
We may at times be accused of being 
a bit catty, and all that, but just 
the same we do understand our kind, 
and it is a tie that binds. It is, more- 
over, an open invitation to women 
in life insurance. 


Women and the Purse 


Another thing, in most families, 
it is the woman who controls the 
purse strings; it is she, in most 
homes, who receives the weekly or 
monthly pay check, as the case may 
be. For instance, I recently sold a 
policy to a man who is in the coal 
and ice business and I sold it because 
the wife doesn’t want her husband 
to remain forever in the coal and 
ice business. The man signed the 
application—but, and this bears on 
the point—it is the woman who pays 
the premiums. I have placed policies 
on a number of men by showing 
their wives how they could set up 
a budget ; then, when they had saved 
enough money in the first month of 
operating the plan to pay the first 
premium, I went in on the invitation 
of the woman to discuss life insur- 
ance with the husband—and the 
sales were easy because the money 
was right there for a payment with 
the application. In another such 
case, when the husband saw what 
his wife had done, he chipped in an 
equal amount out of his own funds 
and I came away with a $10,000 
sale. 


I could recite many cases of this 
kind out of my own experience, and 
out of the experience of other 
women agents whom I know— 
namely, of selling to men through 
their wives, and I mention, and | 
emphasize them, because it seems 
too often overlooked in this matter 
of discussing the opportunity and 
place of women among life under- 
writers. Too often, the talk is all 
centered around the idea of women 
selling big policies to big business 
men—and I think it is a misteke. 
Certainly some women have done tt, 
and are doing it, very successfully. 
As I see it, the big opportunity for 
women is through the contacts which 
it is easiest and most natural (or 
them to make—and that is, through 
other women. 
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Service 


ut I do want to make this point 
clear—I have been talking up to 
now not of selling life insurance to 
wornen on themselves, but through 
women on their husbands. As a 
matter of fact, when it comes actu- 
ally to buying life insurance for 
themselves, I find it easier to sell 
to men than to women. I may, and 
usually do arrange for my interview 
with the husband, through the wife. 
For making the sale to the husband, 
| most frequently use one of three 
plans or approaches—and all are 
service approaches. One of the best, 
[ find, is the Social Security ap- 
proach; I won't go into detail on 
this because the subject has already 
been discussed in this program. | 
will only add my testimony that it 
works—but the reason w/y it works 
is important. First, most people 
know very little about their Social 
Security. Second, it isn’t something 
which we are offering to them, or 
something which we are selling; it 
is something which they have. They 
own it. It is theirs—and they will 
ask about it, and talk about it, and 
discover their additional needs by 
themselves. Well, since these addi- 
tional needs can be served only 
through life insurance, the answer 
is obvious. I may add that this ap- 
proach is equally effective in families 
both of smaller and larger incomes. 

In other cases—in families where 
there may be smaller policies—and 
usually a number of them, I ap- 
proach the head of the family by 
preparing for him a record of the 
family’s insurance. You will be 
surprised how few families—in any 
classification—know exactly what 
policies they have and for what 
amounts. The policies may be kept 
ina box or a bureau drawer, and the 
wife or husband may know that 
they have three or four, or five or 
six policies, and maybe the approx- 
imate amount of the combined poli- 
cles—but that is all. A record of 
their policies is something which 
they need, so I offer to prepare such 
a record on a special form which 
we have for the purpose. It is a 
definite and appreciated service, and 
it is performed for them—that is, 
the record is compiled right there in 
the family dining room, or living 
room, with the policies laid out on 
the table. Obviously, while the 
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whole subject of existing insurance 
is reviewed, it is the simplest thing 
in the world to discuss the family’s 
needs—and there is, moreover, a 
friendly atmosphere, because most 
people sincerely appreciate the per- 
son who does something for them. 

I use still another service plan 
with men who own large amounts of 
insurance. All of us, even if we 
have been in this work for a short 
time only, know that most insurance 
programs should be reviewed at 
regular intervals. I point this out 
and ask such questions as “Have 
you named a contingent beneficiary 
or beneficiaries? Have there been 
any changes among your depend- 
ents? Have any of the beneficiaries 
changed their names—for example, 


a daughter may have married. Are 
there children not yet named as 
beneficiaries’ —and so on. I have 
about a dozen questions in the list, 
including, finally, a question about 
Social Security. 

Well, here again, it is a case of 
getting the interview through a prof- 
fer of essential service—and giving 
an essential service—under condi- 
tions which are, however, ideal for 
reviewing all of the prospect’s life 
insurance needs. 

Speaking for myself, I wouldn't 
know how to make an approach, ex- 
cept by the use of some service plan. 

Now, in all this, I may seem to 
be off the beam in respect to the 
question of the opportunity for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Opportunity—Continued 


women in life insurance. Actually 
these matters are very much to the 
point; they do bear on the subject 
with which we are concerned be- 
cause they illustrate that a woman 
can use such service plans just as 
readily as a man. Another thing, 
they help me to overcome what is 
something of a handicap to women 
in talking to a man. When a 
man gets to talking about invest- 
ments, economics, income taxes, and 
a lot of other such subjects dear to 
a man’s heart, it isn’t as easy to keep 
up with him as it is with the woman 
who talks of her children, the home 
budget, and so on. By using service 
plans such as those I have briefly 
mentioned, it is easier to control and 
keep the subject within bounds—it 
it easier to stay on the main topic, 
which is life insurance. 


Women's Market 


I haven’t mentioned, however, 
what I feel will offer woman their big- 
gest opportunity in life insurance in 
the future. Without going into statis- 
tics—which are very tiresome any- 


way—we all know that more women 
are employed in business and indus- 
try today than ever before. No 
doubt many of them will return to 
their homes when their husbands 
come back from the wars. However, 
women have, I think, proved that 
they can do a great many things 
well which men used to think they 
couldn’t do—including selling life 
insurance. 

We women have, I think, gotten 
our feet into a lot of new doors, and 
more women than ever before are 
going to keep them there. I think 
that now that their qualifications 
have been demonstrated, a much 
larger number of women than in the 
past will continue to remain in busi- 
ness and industry. In short, I antic- 
ipate—and I am now doing an imi- 
tation of Drew Pearson— I antici- 
pate a steadily expanding market for 
the sale of life insurance to women. 
And who is better qualified to make 
this approach to women than the 
feminine life underwriter. 

A lot of missionary work must, I 
know, be done in this market; it is 
still pretty true that large numbers 
of women have not given much 
thought to life insurance for them- 





selves. The commonest objection ] 
get from this group—that is, young 
women in business and industry— 
is “Oh, I would much rather put my 
money in a savings bank.” Of 
course, you know why—it is money 
which is easier to get at when the 
Easter bug gets to biting, and a gal 
feels that she simply must get a new 
hat. Then, of course, there is always 
lurking back in the minds of many, 
that Prince Charming will gallop 
some morning on his white horse, 
or swoop down in his B-29, and 
there will be no future to worry 
about. Those are some of the 
hurdles in selling the women’s mar- 
ket—but the market is there, and 
I am personally confident that it is, 
particularly, a market of opportunity 
for women. 





Many Opportunities 


There is, indeed, so much in the 
way of opportunity in life insurance 
for women, that it isn’t possible to 
touch on half of these opportunities. 
For example, life insurance, if it 
revolves around anything, it revolves 
around hearth and home; especially 
it revolves around children and their 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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iutures—and who is so sensitive to 
the subject of children as is a 
woman? If a woman wants to ex- 
ercise her instincts for social service 
in a practical way, in a way that 
offers tangible dividends for all con- 
cerned—what field is so inviting as 
life insurance ? 


The opportunity is here for 
women: many in this meeting have 
amply and substantially proved it. 
Much larger numbers of others not 
in this meeting have equally proved 
it. But many women who should be 
aware of this opportunity apparently 
have not waked up to it. Let’s get 
out the bugle and blow! 


from an address before the N.A.L.U. meet- 


WOMEN LIFE AGENTS 


HE substantial number of women 

who made outstanding records as 
life insurance agents during the past 
year indicates that there is a real 
feld in life insurance selling for 
women, both during the present 
Wartime period and in the post-war 
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future, according to Dudley Dowell, 
Vice President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. During 
the past year, 20 women agents of 
the New York Life sold a quarter 
of a million dollars or more of life 
insurance. This is an increase of 15 
over the previous year. [There were 
114 who sold more than $125,000 of 
life insurance which is 86 more 
than the previous year. Analyzing 
the records of the most outstanding 
women agents, Mr. Dowell points 
out that most of them started in 
the business when they were in their 
thirties, or late twenties. They had 
had some previous business experi- 
ence, and practically all of them are 
married or are widows. 


"'Oldtimers" 


Among the 114 women agents 
who sold over $125,000 of new busi- 
ness there are 13 who have been 
selling for the New York Life for 
over 20 years and who have there- 
fore qualified, under the Company’s 
special agency plan, to receive a reg- 
ular monthly income for the rest of 
their lives, subject only to their not 


IS LIFE INSURANCE 
A PROFESSION ? 


society has a way of punishing the 
man who claims professional status 
when he lacks the training or spirit of 
service that his profession demands. 
No man can long get by as a quack. 


Like many other good companies, 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia provides educational facilities for 
agents and encourages the study that 
leads to proficiency in a life insurance 
career. The advice and counsel given 
their clients by life insurance men can 
be immeasurably helpful or woefully 
disastrous. Let no quacks masquerade 
as life insurance underwriters. 


Home Office: 
Richmond, Va. 
























Established 
1871 





entering the service of another life 
insurance company. It is no more 
difficult for a woman to sell life in- 
surance than it is for a man, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dowell. Some prospective 
buyers, he adds, can even be sold 
more readily by women than by men. 
The successful women agents do not 
confine their sales efforts to other 
women, but sell to both men and 
women. Nor does it make much 
difference whether they are located 
in big cities or small towns. One 
of the Company’s most successful 
woman agents, with approximately 
a half-million dollars of sales last 
year, lives in a town of 1,700 popu- 
lation. 

“Business women very often find 
that there are limitations to the prog- 
ress which they can make in regular 
salaried jobs,’ Mr. Dowell declares. 
“But there is no ceiling to how much 
a person can earn in a career selling 
life insurance, except the self-im- 
posed ceiling of ability and energy. 
Some of the more ambitious business 
women are therefore turning to life 
insurance selling as offering a solu- 
tion to their problem of getting 
ahead.” 
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so definitely worthwhile; Red Cross campaigns, com- 
munity services, home defense work and in your activi- 
ties among men in the armed forces of our country. It 
seems that it is a recognized privilege of the life under- 
writer to be called upon, both in time of war as well as 
in time of peace, to perform such work. That is only 
natural; for, every good life underwriter is well or- 
ganized to inspire and set the example for his fellow 
men. 


Education, Public Relations 


In the field of public education your Association has 
this year redoubled its efforts. We are convinced that 
the infrequent public misunderstandings of our business 
have stemmed largely from the fact that the American 
people have had it but inadequately explained to them. 
We believe that, if the public understands what life 
insurance is and can do for them, they have sufficient 
power to exercise control over both private and gov- 
ernment initiative to ensure that problems confronting 
our business are solved in the common interest. \Ve 
have cooperated wholeheartedly with the Institute of 
Life Insurance and our company organizations in an 
endeavor to interpret our business to the public clearly 
and frankly. 


We applaud our companies for their farsightedness 
in the promotion of this program of public relations 
which we feel has contributed so largely to a_ better 
public understanding of our product, our business, and 
the service of its agency force. As an association we 
have correlated our efforts in the field to supplement 
this program and have produced interpretive material 
for use in consumer education projects and in the 
schools of the country. 


In the field of national legislation your National As- 
sociation, on the recommendation of its Committee on 
Law and Legislation, has maintained a vigilant guard 
to protect the interests of our policyholders and our 
business. Through a revision of our procedure I am 
glad to report to you that we now have in Washington 
additional, competent legal representation. In broaden- 
ing this phase of our activity we have been motivated 
by the sincere desire to interpret our business adequately 
and accurately to our government departments and to 
our public. We believe that the business of life insur- 
ance and its 68,000,000 policyowners can do more than 
any other single group to preserve that system of demo- 
cratic government that has made our country great. 


Post War 


The post-war era will demand that business and 
government reflect a common sense attitude toward 
establishing our national economic policies and an aware- 
ness of our problems, combined with complete under- 
standing and frank discussion, which will help us ret«in 
and develop the spirit of pioneering and individual 
initiative on which our country was founded and which 


has contributed so much its its growth and developme t. 
We shall ask for no favors, we shall expect no con- 
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cessions. We shall be clear, specific and uncompromis- 
ing in our endeavor to honestly interpret the interests 
of our business and our policyholders, who compose 
by far the largest majority of our population. In return 
we shall expect the confidence of our government and 
its legislative branches and appropriate incentives to 
that large segment of our people in recognition for 
their loyalty in raising the burden of their future eco- 
nomic welfare from the shoulders of society through 
their own thrift and foresight. 

lest there are those who worry at the appearance 
of some potential storm clouds on the horizon of our 
business, I hope that I can convince you that our 
Washington counsel and our aggressive Committee on 
Legislation are alert to the rapidly changing legislative 
picture. 


Needs 


Within our business your National Association is 
ever conscious of the need for improvement in our 
methods for recruiting, training, and developing qualli- 
fed and competent manpower. We recognize the desir- 
ability and need for improving the financial stability 
of career underwriters. We are facing the necessity 
for strengthing our codes of agency practices and busi- 
ness standards. 

We believe that all of these problems are inter-related 
in the whole scheme of distribution management and 
Ican assure you that they are receiving the constant 
and vigorous attention of your national committees in 
cooperation with our companies. To be more specific, 
[can tell you that certain developments that have taken 
place at this annual meeting and in the sessions of 
vour Board of Trustees and National Council point 
to the early solution of many of our agency problems 
and definite improvement in others. 

In the field of life underwriter training and educa- 
tion your Association next year will undertake an 
ambitious program which we believe will improve the 
selling techniques of our agency forces and raise the 
standards of our members that they may better serve the 
public. We believe this to be our responsibility to our 
members and to their public and that our sales thinking 
and promotional planning be redirected to exemplify 
the institutional character of our business and justify 
the status which we wish to attain for its representatives. 


Practical 


| would be remiss if I did not recognize publicly 
at this meeting what I believe to be one of the most for- 
ward looking developments that has taken place within 
our business in many years. I refer to the industry-wide 
approach to the solution of such vital problems that 
have confronted our business as social security, federal 
legislation, manpower, pension trusts, field training and 
education, agents’ compensation, agency practices, public 
telations—just to mention a few. 

[t has long been recognized that if we are to reach 
accurate and adequate solutions to such problems, na- 
tional and institutional in character, some coordination 
of thought between all branches of our industry is most 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Make Way For 
Victory 


It cannot be over-confidence to 
hail the glorious accomplishments 
of our Armies in Europe. The 
cause of the right is moving rapidly 


forward to Victory. 


And that means the day is nearer 
when the boys will be coming 
home, and America settles down to 
peaceful pursuits again . . . an era 
in which Life Insurance is prepared 
to play a vital part, in peace as in 


war. 
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Precision 
Pension Planning 


by 
GUARDIAN 


The Guardian’s Home Office Pension 
Planning Section Is Simplifying Pension 
Work for Underwriters and Building 
Individualized Pension Plans for Buyers 


Devoted exclusively to pension plan- 
ning it is helping underwriters... 


Ss By centering responsibility upon 
Home Office specialists for analysing 
pension problems, building partici- 
pation schedules, calculating costs, 
and preparing individual proposals. 

2. By freeing the underwriter of these 
details—thus enabling him to con- 
tinue without interruption his nor- 


mal production and servicing of 
indiviual insurance. 


To the buyer The Guardian offers... 
1. Individually tailored pension plans. 
2. Unusual flexibility, through six new 


insurance and annuity contracts— 
designed exclusively for pension use. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE— NEW YORK 
A MUTUAL COMPANY _— ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 
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desirable. This year we believe we have attained that 
goal and I wish to make this public acknowledgment 
of our appreciation to those company organizations 
who have sat down with us in an attempt to agree upon 
a position to be taken on each particular matter which 
will be in the best interests of our policyholders and 
all branches of our business. 


I would like to assure you that those conferences of 
company officers and fieldmen have been conducted in 
a most friendly but businesslike atmosphere. Our repre- 
sentatives have received full and ample opportunity to 
express the wishes and views of the field forces. In 
fact, there have been times when our companies have 
sought our advice and counsel on problems where the 
experience of fieldmen qualified them to make a more 
useful contribution. We have not always seen eye to 
eye on some of these problems but on no occasion was 
there any inclination on the part of the companies to 
dominate or control our discussions. I feel that this 
new technique in handling our institutional problems 
will not only result in more beneficial and lasting solu- 
tions but that our policyowners will be better served 
by our business and its representatives. 


Personal 


I shall not attempt in this brief report to you today 
to begin to express to you my deep gratitude for the 
honor which you conferred upon me when you elected 
me your president last September at Pittsburgh. It 
has been a heart warming and inspiring experience. .\ny 
man who has moved among you as I have and has 
imbibed some of your enthusiasm and resourcefulness 
could not help but emerge a better life insurance man. 
To my fellow officers of your National Association and 
my co-workers on your Board of Trustees I would like 
to express my sincerest thanks for the guidance and 
sound consul that they have given me during this 
administration. For your competent staff at National 
Headquarters, I have but praise and appreciation for 
their readiness to serve to their fullest capacity and 
efficiency. I salute you state and local association off- 
cers, committeemen and you workers in the field, and 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


Conclusion 


And now, in conclusion, a glance into the future 
as we approach the reconstruction-reconversion era 
that will follow peace and when many believe that to- 
day’s great enthusiasm for life insurance will gain 
further momentum. I appeal to you to disregard any 
fanciful suggestion that with the return of peacetime 
prosperity most of the problems now confronting your 
business will automatically disappear. As the social 
trend that is now sweeping the world finds root in ‘his 
country there will be those who will advocate the 
supplanting of our present democratic system in g0V- 
ernment and society and our system of individual! 
initiative and free enterprise in industry. 
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country will emerge from the galloping surge of war 
to the slower tempo of peace there will be those who 
would pollute our philosophy of life and under the veil 
of social progress destroy those virtues. I appeal to 
you men and women who practice the profession of 
life insurance to face those problems courageously, and 
in facing them develop the maximum of capacity for 
widerstanding them and assuming your own responsi- 
wilities. This war has once more made clear to us that 
the héritage of this country lies in its ability and will- 
ineness to produce and serve. Our people have the 
character to face their responsibilities and the common 
se:ise to accept the challenge to meet them. Let us not 
be swayed by the proddings of political pundits. Let us 
not be accused of devious thinking. Let us discriminate 
between issues and incidents and let us re-dedicate our- 
selves to this great institution of life insurance which 
is in its very essence a bulwark of that American system 
i free enterprise. And as you go about your work 
as individuals I know that you will find collective com- 
iort in the strength and watchfulness of an aggressive 
aid determined National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Remember, my friends, that ‘there are no 
hopeless situations—only hopeless men.” Keep these 
things in mind as you join with your fellow men in 
the huge task of straightening out the wreckage of this 
devastated world. 


- 


MY DAY 
By MARY B. CROWE, Columbus, O., Agency 


(Typical queries propounded to her during her daily 
round of calls and interviews) 


HO’LL fix my broken teapot ?” 
‘Who should do my Caesarian ?” 

‘“Where’s the hottest nite spot ?” 

“Is your boss a Presbyterian ?”’ 

‘Where can I get some fake false teeth?” 

“Can you find me a real live monkey ?”’ 

“Got any extra points for beef?” 

“Will you help me adopt a baby ?” 

“Will you write me an essay on Cancer ?” 

“Can you stop my daughter’s drinking ?”’ 

‘How quickly will coffee get rancid?” 

“Can’t you guess what I am thinking?” 

“Can't you get me just a ton of coal?” 

“Will you write me a birthday poem?” 

“Will you help me find a six-room house ? 

“Will you get me into the Old Folks Home? 

“Are buckeyes good for my health?” 

“Can you find a missing husband ?” 

(I haven’t found one for myself) 

“Will you give five bucks to this cause, and... 
These are the queries my telephone brings— 
Oh, Lord, give me the endurance 
To live till the day that someone asks— 

“Will you send me some Life Insurance?” ! 


Equitable (N.Y.) 
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in the succession of transitions through which our 


























Life Insurance 
Do for Me? 




















If you decide to set aside 
a few dollars each month 
to purchase life insurance, , = 
here are some of the things sae ee 
a Great-West Life policy ioe 
can do for you: 





To the question “What 
Can Life Insurance do 
for me?” a specific an- 
swer is given in the ad- 
vertisement at the right, 
the lead paragraph of 
which is quoted above. 
It gives concrete exam- 
ples of the benefits of 
insurance to policyhold- 
ers at various stages of 
life. It is one of a strong 
series currently running 
in newspapers to back 
up the efforts of Great- 
West Life representatives. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG — CANA 
Business In Force—Over $820,000,000 





LIFE INSURANCE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
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Affiliated 


NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES........ Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. . Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON........ Washington 
ILLINOIS 
Pe HE cikekesdcasncoedl Rockford 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL........... indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
ee New Orleans 
Pe Cr ci ctucencved New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
D Gi chesnnannaneed’ Meridian 
NEBRASKA 
cen nena cael Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 
i ee Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
Sy Hn cccccneucesed Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON....... Columbia 
TEXAS 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN...... Austin 
th Pin onseenee0eees Beaumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD......... Brownwood 
HOTEL SOUTHERN........... Brownwood 









tt i. ..ceceeeeet San Antonio 
ANGELES COURTS.......... San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 


HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE. .Mountain Lake 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


OCIAL security is a public necessity in our kind of 
economy. It fulfills a vital need which can be met iy 
no other way. 

To make it fully effective, it must keep step with an 
ever-changing economy. [From time to time it must be 
extended and improved. 

There is one job that business can do. That job is to 
guide social security into workable channels and keep it 
on a realistic basis. It will be a constant job, a difficult 
job. 

However important social security may be, it cau 
never be a substitute for productive employment. Or- 
ganized society always has provided for its less fortu- 
nate members. That is one of the earmarks of civiliza- 
tion. 

Our mode of life grows more complex. Society there. 
fore recognizes the need of new forms of protection. 
Moreover, the trend is toward an increasing social cor- 
sciousness. Thinking people recognize, too, that new 
forms of protection are necessary to keep society stable 
Isolated cases of misfortune can safely be left to charity, 
but mass misery requires organized protection or els 
the pressure of discontent may build up to explosive 
proportions. Hastily improvised measures are rarely 
satisfactory. As an example, look at the WPA of de 
pression days. 

The development of workmen's compensation laws 
illustrates this process of evolution. Now, every state 
but one has adopted this principle to cover industrial 
accidents. In many cases it takes in occupational dis 
sases as well. 

Yet, workmen’s compensation is only one aspect of 
social security. If it is safe to extend it to combat this 
industrial hazard, has it been dangerous to apply it t 
alleviate other forms of insecurity so inherently a par 
of modern life, such as unemployment and old age? 

Yet I find among some uneasiness and alarm, when 
ever the phrase “social security” is mentioned. Doubt 
can be summed up in three broad questions: 


1. Why does the United States need social security: 

2. Can the United States afford the cost of a broa 
social security program? 

3. Does social security remove the incentive to wor! 
and turn us into a nation of drones, each strivin 
to live at the expense of the others? 


There can be no categorical answer to these thre 
questions. 
Economic Stability 


A competitive enterprise system, coupled with free 
dom of consumer choice and freedom of invesimet 
decisions, is an unstable system precisely because it! 
free. Complete economic stability can be obtained onl 
at the price of complete regimentation. It would ¢ 
mand a master plan imposed upon producer and co! 
sumer alike. The remedy would be worse than ti 
disease. 
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We are accustomed to view our production fluctua- 
tions in terms of business graphs alone; we must not 
forget that they also are measured in numbers of jobs. 

The business man knows he has certain inescapable 
overhead costs regardless of the volume. In modern 
society a worker also has an overhead. It is his constant 
worry. 

I say that our dynamic capitalism must have the 
shock-absorbing cushion of a practical, working social 
security system. 

To deny this is to deny the economic hazards of mod- 
ern life, to deny the vulnerability of the wage-earner to 
unpredictable misfortune, and to deny the validity of 
the principle of insurance. 

Since we in business admit the value and necessity 
of insurance for our own protection, should we not 
vrant its value as a protection for our employees ? 

What kind of a social security system should we have 
and what about its cost? 

I think that further development in our social security 
system should be in so far as possible, by state and local 
governments rather than at the national levels. Such 
programs should be kept close to the people, to the em- 
ployers, the employees and the taxpayers. 

Too frequently States’ Rights is used as an excuse 
for a do-nothing policy. If we really believe in States’ 
Rights and really want to keep this program close to the 
people, then we must see that the states assume the re- 
sponsibility. 

Methods of Financing 

As to the cost. Can we offord it? This is a fair 
question. It deserves a fair answer. 

I am all for governmental economy and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary expenditures. But to think of the 
cost of social security as a new and unprecedented ex- 
penditure is inaccurate. As a nation, we have been pay- 
ing such costs for years; we will continue to pay them so 
long as the American people are unwilling to ignore 
human misfortune. 

The decision is not whether we shall meet social secu- 
rity costs, but how we shall meet them. 

Social security substitutes an orderly, systematized 
setup for the hit-or-miss private charity, local poor 
relief, the federal boondoggling of an earlier day. To 
me, this makes sense. We will get far more for mone) 
invested in social security than from the billions spread 
for relief during the late depression. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two ways of finan- 
cing social security: from general revenues, or by pay- 
roll taxes. Each has its disadvantages. If we rely upon 
general revenues to meet social security payments, we 
place an additional burden on corporate and individual 
income taxes, the chief sources of those revenues. Pay- 
roll taxes, on the other hand, serve as a deterrent to 
greater employment; provide every possible incentive to 
our 2,000,000 job-making employers to put more men on 
their payrolls. Payroll taxes do not come under the 
classification of incentives. 

Some may say that social security will make unem- 
ployment more attractive than productive work. That 


(Continued on the next page) 
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tt Home 


Several months ago we announced an 
important step in the progress of this 
Chicago institution ... the purchase, 
with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, of the building at the southwest 
corner of Michigan Avenue and Jackson 
Boulevard . . . now known as the Con- 
tinental Companies Building. 


Now we have moved. 


Another milestone in Continental his- 
tory . . . which includes an increase in 
insurance in force each and every year 
since inception . .. removal of our of- 
fices to our own building will find us 
better prepared than ever to serve the 
needs of our agents and policyholders 
. . . both present and prospective. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliated with Continental Casualty Company 


310 South Michigan Avenue Wabash 7272 




















THE CANADA LIFE 
.... tthe United States 


The Canada Life is in effect, self-contained 
in the United States. It is really a company 
within a company. 


No fluctuation of foreign exchange can 
adversely affect contracts issued by the 
Canada Life in the United States as these 
contracts are payable in United States 
currency and are backed by assets payable 
in United States currency. 


The Canada Life, at all times, has on 
deposit with trustees in the United States, 
assets substantially greater than its United 
States liabilities. (At Dec. 31, 1943, our 
U.S. assets were $73,594,954, liabilities 
$70,775,463). These assets are under the 
rigid control of the insurance departments of 
the various States where we do business, 
including New York State, and may not be 
withdrawn without permission of such depart- 
ments. 


Diversification of Investments and 
Cash Held in the United States 
As of Dec. 31, 1943. 


22.7% in Cash and Government Bonds 
3.5% in Municipal Bonds 
46.9%, in Public Utility Bonds 
AY, in Railroad Bonds 
6.2% in Other Corporation Bonds 
10.4% in Preferred Stocks 
5.4%, in Mortgages and Sale Agreements 
4.5% in Policy Loans 


More than Gifiy Years Sewice 
fo United States Policyholders 


THE GANADA LITE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1§47 
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is based upon a misconception of what can be provided 
by even the most liberal system of benefits. 

No society could possibly provide as good a standard 
of living for its needy as they themselves could atiain 
by exerting their own efforts. 

The utmost that we can expect of social security is a 
minimum level of basic protection. 

Business is now paying most of the costs of social 
security. Business men, therefore, should use their ex- 
perience and knowledge to assist in the formulation of 
social security policies and in the administration of ade- 
quate programs. 

As business men we know that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Always remember, therefore, that 
society is no stronger than its least secure members. 

C of C Digest 
— From an Address before Executive's 
Clubs of Chicago, Ill., September 8, 1944 


DEBT AND TAXES 


NLESS you have more than $1,461.35 in savings, 

property, and other possessions you are personally 
bankrupt. This is your share in the federal debt alone. 
It is what you owe Uncle Sam right now. The same 
applies to each member of your family and everyone 
you know including those boys overseas. Moreover, 
before the war is over, this amount may increase to 
$2,000 of per capita debt for every American man, 
woman and child. If there are five in your family, your 
family’s share in the national debt is already more than 
$7,000 and soon may reach $10,000. 

This is not a pleasant picture to face but it represents 
hard, cold fact. We all have a big share in the national 
debt. The price of total war runs high. We must pay 
this price some day and it is net too much for the things 
it will buy for us; the right to be a free American 
citizen is priceless. None of us would try to cut that 
price by curtailing war expenditures; the complete 
defeat of Germany and Japan is well worth every 
dollar and ounce of energy we can muster. 

However it may be time for us to pause and consider 
how we are going to pay the bill. Fortunately our credit 
is good and the debt may be paid in installments over a 
period of many years. The method for paying it will 
be in taxes to the federal government. 

These taxes represent the price of our liberty and 
independence. It is money well spent. Nevertheless 
$1,461.35 to $2,000 is a lot of money for most of ws. 
We must make certain therefore, that our government 
economizes on other expenditures. Our debt for the war 
is so great that we can ill afford to waste a single peniy 
on nonessential government expenditures. 

Thus it is important for every taxpayer to take a 
renewed interest in government, at home and in Was ?- 
ington. It is your debt and your government. Strict 
economy can help both to keep down the debt and io 
meet it sooner. And inasmuch as economy begins at 
home, buy more and more war bonds; don’t you wasie 
money either on nonessentials until the job is done and 
the debt is in process of payment. 
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AMERICAN LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Favorably Examined 


Che American Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Si. Louis, Missouri, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of March 31, 1943. Nothing 
unusual was noted by the examiners and their report 
was favorable to the company. The date of the last 
examination was December 31, 1940. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The American United Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Indiana, Lowa, Michigan, 
Nebraska and Ohio as of December ‘31, 1943. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company and 
they traced its progress from the date of the last exami- 
nation, December 31, 1940. 


The company’s year end figures for admitted assets 
and surplus were $61,625,250 and $4,904,128. The ex- 
aminers reduced these figures by $176,599 and $147,424, 
respectively. Three principal and a few minor changes 
were involved: Under “Non-Ledger Assets’: due from 
Michigan American Fund, company’s figure $62,633; 
examiners’, $99,924; Assets Not Admitted—book value 
of real estate over market value—company, zero; ex- 
aminers’, $205,224; under “Liabilities”: Policy Claims 


and Losses—Company, $453,830 ; examiners’, $419,179. 


American Life Company 


The American United Life took over the business of 
the American Life Insurance Company of Detroit on 
November 17, 1939 under a reinsurance-management 
contract. On August 1, 1921 the American Life of 
Vetroit, then called Northern Assurance Company of 
\lichigan, reinsured the business of the American Life 
insurance Company of Des Moines, Iowa. When the 
American United took over the business of the Ameri- 
can Life of Detroit this latter was divided into two 
blocks—Western, representing the Des Moines Com- 
pany and Eastern, representing the Detroit company. 
On August 7, 1944, the lien for the Western portion of 
the business was permanently fixed at 45%; the lien 
on the Eastern portion of the business is at the present 


time 66% as indicated in Best’s 1944 Life Reports. 
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ON COMPANIES A. 








CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


Free Group Coverage 


QO. J. Lacy, President of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, recently announced that retroactive to August 1 
the company will pay the entire premium on Group 
Life, Accident and Health, Hospitalization, Surgical 
and Medical care insurance on all the organization’s 
salaried employees for the protection of their own lives. 
In making the announcement, Mr. Lacy stated in part: 
“, . Furthermore, this will have the same effect as a 
salary increase equivalent to the amount each employee 
has been paying for this protection.” 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Favorabiy Examined 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was examined (association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Massachusetts, represent- 
ing Zone 1, and Georgia, representing Zone 3, as of 
December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company. 

The company’s surplus as of December 31, 1942, was 
reduced from $1,711,719 to $1,440,003—$271,716. The 
principal item in this reduction was an increase in the 
special real estate reserve of $207,999. Numerous other 
minor changes made up the difference. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE . 


Enters New York 


The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, was licensed to write life insurance in the State 
of New York on September 8 last. The headquarters of 
the eastern office will be located at 75 Fulton Street 
and will be under the supervision of Harlow G. Brown 
who at the same time was elected a vice president. 


DANISH BROTHERHOOD 


Report of Examination 


The Danish Brotherhood in America, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, a fraternal society, was examined as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943 by the Insurance Department of the state 

(Continued on the next page) 
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As of January 1, 1944, according to the recently published 
compilation by a well known insurance journal, 


Pilot Life Ranked — 


—69th in Size 


—7Ist in New Business 

—68th in Premium Income 

—68th in Total Income 

—8Ist in Payments to Policyholders 
—93rd in Total Expenditures 
—68th in Admitted Assets 

—57th in Surplus Funds 


"A Good Company to Work With!” 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| Emry C. Green, President GREENSBORO, WN. C. 

































PERMANENT OPPORTUNITIES 
for 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS 
with 
PROVEN SALES RECORDS ! 


Write Ray Hodges, Superintendent of 
Agencies, at our Home Office today. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 















DANISH BROTHERHOOD—Continued 


of Nebraska. ‘The examiner's comments contained no 
criticisms. The financial statement showed admitted 
assets, $3,667,820; total reserves (mostly on the N.F.C. 
4% Table), $2,909,576; relief and expense funds, 
$153,662; unassigned funds, $570,779; insurance in 
force, $7,872,500 under 12,132 certificates. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was examined (association), as of December 
31, 1943, by the Insurance Departments of Nebraska 
(Zone 5), Indiana (Zone 4), Missouri (Zone 3), and 
Washington (Zone 6), and the report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company. The financial statement 
as prepared by the company, and published in Best's 
Life Insurance Reports for 1944, was verified by the 
examiners as to income and disbursements but through 
minor changes assets were increased to $32,799,214 and 
surplus to $2,635,859; the contingency reserve of $1,- 
000,000 was verified in the report. 


LAMAR LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Lamar Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, was examined (association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Mississippi and Arkansas as of De- 
cember 31, 1943. Their report was favorable to the 
company and, with minor exceptions, no changes were 
made in the company’s year-end figures. The date of 
the last examination was December 31, 1941, and the 
examiners traced the progress of the company during 
the intervening years. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


A general revision of the titles of Officers and mem- 
bers of the Administrative Personnel of the Metropoll- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. has 
been announced by Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of 
the Board and Leroy A. Lincoln, president. The pur- 
pose of these changes is to have the titles more clear'y 
indicate the duties and relationships of the official stati. 
No revision of salaries is involved. These changes are 
in addition to the election of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., as 
Executive Vice-President, and Frederic W. Ecker, as 
Financial Vice-President, announced last month. Tlie 
more important changes of title are as follows: 
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Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., formerly Third V. P. 
becomes Second V. P. in charge of Welfare; Horace 
R. Bassford, formerly Actuary, becomes V. P. and 
Actuary; Alexander C. Campbell, formerly Second 
V. P. becomes V. P. in charge of Group Insurance ; 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., formerly Third V. P. and 
Statistician, becomes Second V. P. and Statistician ; 
Harry C. Hagerty, formerly Treasurer, becomes 
\V. P. and Treasurer; James L. Madden, formerly 
Third V. P., becomes Second V. P. in charge of Co- 
ordination and Advertising; Samuel Milligan, form- 
erly Second V. P., becomes V. P. in charge of Ordinary 
Insurance; Cecil I. North, formerly Second V. P., be- 
comes V. P. in charge of Field Management; William 
S. Norton, formerly a becomes V. P. in 
charge of City Mortgages; Glenn E. Rogers, formerly 
Third V. P., becomes Second V. P. in charge of Farm 
Mortgages and Francis M. Smith, formerly Second 
\. P., becomes V. P. in charge of Industrial Insurance. 


Promotions 


In addition, the following promotions have been 
made: 

Glen J. Spahn, formerly Field Personnel Officer, 
promoted to Third V. P. Field Management; Douglas 
». Craig, formerly Assistant Secretary, promoted to 
Third V. P., Ordinary Insurance; John B. Northrop, 
formerly Manager, Claim Division, promoted to Third 
\Y. P. in charge of Claims; William P. Shepard, M.D., 
formerly Assistant Secretary, promoted to Third V. P. 
in charge of Welfare work in the Pacific Coast Head 
Office ; George Gove, formerly Manager, Housing Proj- 
ects, promoted to Third V. P., Housing Proj- 
ects; Joseph J. Clair, formerly Assistant Secretary, 
promoted to Controller in charge of Accounting ; Walter 
S. J. Shepherd, formerly Superintendent of Agencies, 
promoted.to Field Personnel Officer ; Joseph H. Collins, 
Churchill Rodgers, and Byron Clayton, formerly As- 
sistant General Counsel, promoted to Associate General 
Counsel; Earl C. Bonnett, M.D., and Joseph C. Horan, 
M.D., formerly Assistant Medical Directors, promoted 

» Associate Medical Directors; T. DeWitt Dodson, 
rancis J. Wier, and Arthur S. Bourinot, promoted to 
Assistant General Counsel; Harold A. Lachner pro- 
moted to Assistant Actuary and Milton O. Culpepper, 
iormerly Manager, Miami, Florida, promoted to Super- 
intendent of Agencies. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Meeting 


The: National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont, held a meeting of its general agents represent- 
ing most of the 37 states in which the company operates. 
The meeting was held in Detroit and began on September 

11 thus giving the general agents an opportunity to sit 
in on some of the sessions of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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On October 7, 1942, the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines issued a $3,000, Family Protection, 
20-Year-Benefit, policy to a farmer, following the 
birth of a child. 


On July 23, 1944, the insured man was struck 
by lightning while operating a tractor upon his 
farm and was instantly killed. Upon that policy 
his wife (the beneficiary) received in cash pay- 
ments at proof of death $3,316.65. In addition, she 
wi'l receive $30 per month for 218 months and 
on October 7, 1962, an additional payment of 
$3,014.00. 


Here is a financial resume of this transaction: 








Payments at death . ee ee ere $3,316.65 
$30 per month for 218 months ................ 6,540.00 
Cash payment on October 7, 1962 ............ 3,014.00 

$12,870.65 
Premiums paid ............. nsreehoee panel 191.34 
Net gain over investment .................... $12,679.31 
Percentage of gain over investment ............ 6,626% 


The insured had taken out another policy with the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines on June 5, 1929 ($2,000, Double In- 
demnity). Upon that policy his wife (the beneficiary) received 
in cash payments at proof of death $4,168.92. 


Here is a financial resume of this transaction: 





Payment at death ..................0.0. 0.0005. $4,168.92 
Premiums paid ................ een pa herd 884.58 
Net gain over investment ... _.... $3,284.34 
Percentage of gain over investment ........... 871% 


Upon the two policies held by the insured at the time of his 
death, one for $3,000 and one for $2,000, the Bankers Life 
Company has already paid and will pay in due course of time 
a total of $17,039.57. The total premiums paid on both policies 
amounted to $1,075.92. Here is a financial resume of both 
transactions: 





Face of policies ........ inne -.......... $5,000.00 
Premiums paid on policies .................... 1,075.92 
neh eeea eater es eeneanwen’ $17,032.57 
Net gain over investment, 2 policies ........ .. $15,963.65 
Percentage of gain over investment, 2 policies... 1,483% 


Small wonder that the beneficiary of these two 
policies, the widow, should write: “It's hard to 
speak of financial matters at this time, but | do 
feel most fortunate in being so well provided for 
through my husband's Bankers Life policies. You 
may use this letter if it will in any way help you 
persuade other men to do for their families as my 
husband did for us.” 


BanxeErs“Z/e 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


MOINES 
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Monarch participating life and 


noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















To The Navy 


Raked with broadsides from 18 pounders; a steady hail of round 
shot and grape making decks a shambles of splintered timbers; 
rigging, spars, top sails and mizzen mast gone, hold rapidly 
filling with water; most of her men dead or dying; the old Bon 
Homme Richard, under the command of Commodore John Paul 
Jones, was sinking that September night in 1779, torn to pieces 
by the onslaught of the British ship-of-war, Serapis—sinking 
but not lost for Commodore Jones refused to surrender, crying 
out when challenged, “‘I have just begun to fight.”’ Day came, 
the Bon Homme Richard slid beneath the waves, but the Serapis 
was a captive of the Americans and carried them into port. 


Early in 1942, beaten by mountainous waves, a tiny naval 
¢raft, a P-C boat, anchored fore and aft, was fighting out a 
storm in the Bering Sea. An anchor fouled and had to be 
chopped away. Battered this way and that, the little boat was 
being torn to pieces when a liberty ship reached her with life 
lines. A hawser broke! She swung free, then crashed into the 
prow of her rescuer. The great hole torn in her side made 
abandonment imperative, but those lads in blue held on. The 
next day, the little P-C, with the jagged hole stuffed with a 
mattress, sailed into Dutch Harbor for repairs. 


Here’s to the boys in navy blue! They ride out their storms, 
be they wind or battle, and we are proud to be giving them 
our finest protection—on the home front as well as the battle 
front. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 











NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


Vice President Edward D. Field gave the keynote ad- 
dress in which he indicated that the primary concern 
of the company in the postwar period is the formation 
of a new agency system which should have a sound pro- 
gram ready with sufficient flexibility or adaptability to 
meet any shifting markets due to changing social and 
economic structures. Superintendent of Agencies D. 
Bobb Slattery and L. Douglas Meredith, vice president, 
also spoke. 

The sale of new business for August, 1944, showed 
the largest volume for that month since 1930. Sales 
through August of this year show an increase of 30.15% 
over a comparable period last year. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Retirement Plan 


New retirement and group life insurance plans, effec- 
tive October 1, 1944, providing benefits for full time 
special agents of the Ordinary Agencies Department 
of The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
have been announced by Franklin D’Olier, President. 

These benefits, together with hospitalization and sur- 
gical expense insurance, are being made available in con- 
nection with a new agent’s contract now being adopted. 
The new contract and benefit plans are to be offered 
exclusively to full time special agents of the Prudential. 
The benefits provided are on a contributory basis, with 
the company paying a large proportion of the total cost. 


Upon retirement, the full time special agents who 
have qualified will receive an annuity based on their 
production earnings and the persistency of the business 
they have sold. The company will contribute substan- 
tially to the cost of the annuity based on production 
earnings and pay the entire cost of the annuity based 
on persistency. In order to provide a more adequate 
annuity for those approaching retirement, the Pruden- 
tial will pay the entire cost of a “past service” annuity 
for each full time special agent who, on December 31, 
1943, met certain qualifications. 


Other Features 


Other features of the new retirement plan provide 
that if a full time special agent leaves the service of the 
company all his own contributions, with interest, will 
be returned to him or he may instead receive a deferred 
paid-up annuity. Also, upon leaving the service of ‘he 
company, if the representative has met certain qualifica- 
tions he will receive a deferred income purchased by 
the company’s contributions. A death benefit is pro- 
vided equal to the agent’s contributions with interest, 
less any amount received as an annuity. The retiring 
full time special agent may elect to receive a reduced 
annuity but one with the provision that it is to be cun- 
tinued after his death to his beneficiary. 


The Prudential plan provides that special agents are 
eligible for retirement benefits at age 65—later if they 
have not had 25 years of service—but in no case la‘er 
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than age 70. Under certain conditions an agent may 
retire before his normal retirement date and receive a 
reduced annuity. Qualified full time special agents now 
ave 65 and over are eligible to retire under the plan 
nmediately. 

The contributory group life plan makes available to 
each full time special agent $5,000 of insurance until 
retirement. After retirement, the Company will con- 
inue $1,000 of insurance without cost to the representa- 
tive. 


— « 


-_ 


SUN LIFE (Canada) 


United States Business at June 30th 
(000 Omitted) 


Total Admitted Assets ..............6.. $442,287 
NE ee idl howe eee eee 368,424 
Detehsweniessdd ake awewens< 250 
Excess of Deposits in the U. S. over Stat- 

utory Kequirements ............... 16,990 
DO SE a ben awesedenesewenars 2,891 
Renewal Premiums ..............e.-- 21,859 
I a is al os 39,806 
Total Disbursements ................. 22,960 
Total Paid Policyholders .............. 15,091 
i ee ei it ew eke wwes 6,884 
Ord. (incl. Group) Ins. Written ....... 90,755 
Ord. (incl. Group) Ins. In Force ....... 1,348,442 


* Deposit Capital—United States Business. 


UNITED NATIONAL INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Purchases Trans-American Life 


The United National Insurance Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, recently purchased the Trans-American Life 
Insurance Association of Tallahassee, Florida. The 
United National originally came into being as the result 
of a consolidation of the International Life Assurance 
Society and the Stone Mountain Life Assurance So- 
ciety, both of Atlanta, Georgia. 

On page 1065 of Best’s 1944 Life Reports under 
the heading of Fraternal Societies in Georgia, the figure 
$90,522 is given as the amount of claims paid by the 
United National in 1943. This is an error and the cor- 


rect figure is $6,522. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
New H. O. Building 


Evanston’s largest office building will be erected on 
Chicago Avenue between Church and Davis streets by 
the Washington National Insurance Company, Evans- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Spinning Wheel 


Where do I go from here? 





That is the question being asked by the thousands of 
men now being mustered out of the armed services every 
month. 


A million and a half men have already received honor- 
able discharges since Pearl Harbor. Their return to civ- 
ilian life presents a real problem in readjustment, and 
most of us want to help in its solution. 


New England Mutual, in its national magazine ad- 
vertising, is offering a comprehensive booklet, ‘“Informa- 
tion for Demobilized Veterans,” and has published a plan 
to help communities establish citizens’ advisory committees 
and veterans’ information centers which will aid the vet- 
eran in his transition. 


Its own general agents and field representatives are 
cooperating whole-heartedly, and the Company suggests 
that this is a civic undertaking with which every life un- 
derwriter could well identify himself. 


Veterans need factual, and impartial, information about 
maintaining and converting their National Service Life 
Insurance. In making your specialized knowledge avail- 
able without obligation, you will be performing a worth- 
while public service. 


New En sland Mu tual 


Lié Insurance Company of Boston 











The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America— 1835 
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climbing. 


A CENTURY OLD 


RIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


‘‘Believe it or not’’... 20% or 
better returns from State Mutual’s 
‘‘SO-BIG’’ letter. 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s “So-Big”’ 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 
way for a real interview. The letter offer- 
ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
replies . . . . another example of State 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER = MASSACHUSETTS 











MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 











FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


“sds Faithful as as Old Faithful’? 


ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Whole Life (Paid Up at 
Minimum $2,500—Maximum $100,000 


85) 


Age Limit 5 to 60 
20 Year Annual Net 
Annual Cost Per $1,000 
Premium Present Dividend Scale 
Age Per $1,000 (Not Guaranteed) 
5 13.35 4.53 
6 13.27 3.98 
7 13.29 3.63 
8 13.40 3.43 
9 13.56 3.32 
10 13.75 3.25 
15 15.02 3.10 
25 18.56 2.81 
35 24.30 3.21 
45 34.25 6.59 


NO MILITARY RESTRICTIONS BELOW AGE 15 
OR ABOVE AGE 44 






























































WASHINGTON NATIONAL—Continued 

ton, Illinois. With the purchase of two additional pieces 
of property immediately south of their present holdings 
the insurance company now owns a total frontage of 226 
feet. Acquisitions of 44 feet purchased from Albert 
Pierstorff, trustee, and 66 feet bought from Northwest- 
ern University was announced today. The Pierstorff 
transaction was handled by Frank M. Whiston, real 
estate broker acting for the insurance company. Consid- 
eration was not disclosed in either purchase. 

Plans have been completed for the erection of a new 
home office building on this site. Contracts will be let 
as soon as building restrictions are removed and mia 
terials are available. 

The new structure will be seven stories in height and 
will connect with the present annex building located in 
the rear of the property. Depth of the building will be 
210 feet. The first unit when completed will contain 
in excess of 200,000 square feet of floor space. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst and White are the architects. 

Washington National, now in its thirty-third year, has 
approximately 500 men and women in its home office 
and is represented by over 2,000 fieldmen. It also main- 
tains a branch home office in San Francisco, 5/7 district 
offices and 110 general agency offices and does business 
in 46 states and the District of Columbia. Annual in- 
come exceeds $20,000,000; assets total more than $60).- 
000,000 ; life insurance in force amounts to more than 


$290 000,000. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Favorably Examined 


The Western & Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Ohio, Missouri and Indiana, 
representing zones 2, 3 and 4, respectively. The date ot 
the last Convention examination was December 31, 
1940 and the current one December 31, 1943. The In- 
surance Department of Ohio examined the company as 
of December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company and the figures they compiled 
were, with very minor variations, similar to those ap- 
pearing in the company’s year-end statement. 


BE SURE! 


Be sure all of your copies of 
BEST’S NEWS are clean, fresh 
and in one place! The reference 
value of the NEWS is undis- 
puted so—keep them in an at- 
tractive, simulated leather BEST 
BINDER and be sure they are al- 
ways intact and complete. 


BEST BINDERS cost only $1.58 
each (postage included). 
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EVERYBODY’S DOLLAR 
lings 


6 XPENSES of the federal government in 1943 Dien Fo; Peace -Time 


Ibert amounted to more than 78 billion dollars; most of 

vest. [this was for national detense which cost 72 billions. | 

torf® Other major items in the budget included a billion Everywhere men still gravely aware of 

req] (dollars for aid to agriculture and almost 2 billions wars demands, are, nevertheless, turning 

nsid- (for interest on the public debt. their minds to plans for peace-time. Never 
( r > aT’* 7 rer > aw 2 ' ae ~f> ‘ ’ ’ ‘ 

; In 1944, federal government expenditures rose to before have the economic principles of life 
new pU.8 per cent of total gross national product. tomes tuna fentified th h ' 
e let Prior to the Civil War, interest on the federal debt a a a oe — 
ma- amounted to a little more than three mullion dollars; public awareness of the need of planning. 

by 1870 it had jumped to-129 millions but then grad- a . 
and ually decreased to 21 millions in 1910. As a result of Fidelity agents with - complete kit of 
din @\Vorld War I, interest on the federal debt again sales tools are well equipped to capitalize 
ll be jumped in 1920 to more than a billion dollars but this public acceptance. Just recently they 
itain fghad declined to 659 million dollars in 1930. Interest gained a new approach to post-war and 

' , ba — > _ “2 ( Ac f -- , , : , . ? ’ : 
ham, gon the federal debt since 1940 has amounted to more life-time planning in Fidelity’s non-medical 
than a billion dollars each year and now is estimated 
) »t §2.650.000.000 ’ for Juveniles—full insurance down to age 5, 
: aS ( a « * . . ; : P . P 
ra Federal expenditures for relief and work-relief payor benefits to age 15. Issue age for 
ain- dropped sharply from 1,133 million dollars in 1942 graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


trict to 317 millions in 1943. During this same period, 
ness fiederal aid to agriculture remained almost unchanged ; 
| in- (it was 1,220 million dollars in 1942 and 1,160 millions 


$6().- in 1943. . . . ; he DELI | MUTUAL LIFE 
than Che largest single item in state expenditures for the INSURANCE COMPANY 


48 states during the year 1942 was for operation and 
maintenance, which in that year amounted to $4,083.- PHILADELPHIA 1 
877,000; of this amount, $1,030,117,000 was for the E. A. ROBERTS, President 
operation and maintenance of schools. 

In the fiscal year 1942, expenditures for the 48 states 
amounted to a grand total of $4,820,492,000. During 


the same year, total federal expenditures amounted to IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN 
more than 32 billion dollars. 









or Federal aid to the states had increased from vv ——_< 
ana. qullion dollars in 1915 to 786 million dollars in 1942. 
“~~ During the same approximate period, state aid to local 

31 governments increased from 119 million dollars in 1912 

Tn. gto 1,789 millions in 1942. _ 
yas fg in 1942, the 48 states spent more than 862 million 450 ROOMS 
was wllars for highway programs. Of this amount, ap- / f 
teq jgroximately 54 million dollars was spent for high- & of COMFORT 
c ways in the New England states; 138 million dollars NMS — 
ap- : ' NT ... Friendly hospitality. 


for the Middle Atlantic states; 154 miullions—East 
North Central; 92 millions—West North Central; 149 
millions—South Atlantic; 58 miullions—East South 
Central: 95 millions—West South Central; 42 mill- 
ions—Mountain: and 80 millions for the Pacific states. 


(Data for this issue of Everybody’s Dollar was 











Coffee Shop, Cocktail 
lounge, Garage and park- 
ing lot. Remember— 
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COMPETITION 


pretty stiff from some com- 
pany or policy? Learn all 


about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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COMPLETE INDEX 


From May, 1944 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 

i eee eee nee eeeneseseanessesebecuall Oct. 9 
Insurance and the Sherman Act ..........cccccssesccccecsess Aug. 14 
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TT De <2606650006 060005 6600005 0680000000 00000008 Sept. 42 
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tt Pn 2652005666660666666000660666006000006000066668 July 

ee EE ocdedeecdcccocccsectcecessenssecosens Feb. 12 

LEGAL 
Ss Se, BA, BPE eo wccccccccccccccseccsesesess Oct. 27 
GENERAL ARTICLES 

Advertisin A Personal Selling—Raymond C. Johnson ...... June 13 
After “S” What?—Dr. Bishop C. Hunt ............... Sept. 13 
Agency and nes 0 ee ee Oct. 31 
Agency Company Relationship—Johnson ...............e008- July 36 
American Life Convention............... June 46, Aug. 31, 56, Oct. 49 
Assignment and Taxation—S. J. Foosaner ..........0c0eee00% May 15 
Association of Life Insurance rresidents...................-. Sept. 25 
tt Se me + 6006666555606 56000005 0606000080008 6008 fay 37 
i Ce 2666606 666606065606000060006000000 00008" May 50 
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Birth of Underwriting—W. E. Price ........cccceecccccecees June 21 
Pt SE senncnngen noah os 0s000) 00 0000000000060000608 Aug. 31 
Build for the Future—Western € Southern Life ............ June 48 
i CD «+ cocceeddeneoseoesensoenssceosss July 50 
i n: i6 ce deed pan bees saeneessseeeennseen July 38 
Canadian Sales ............. keuubscheltesteneseeunsécvendsdaul Oct. 41 
th i, « .6ccgeee0e0ees00660eeeveonsseneseees May 52 
i << nhc cekdse sek) 066060050000 6d00000608 Sept. 34 
66606 ee ceekak Rega dhe bne os 6séebrbesetesecncke May 41 
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rr or ores Ch, MD «cs 0b00ss06000 0s oereenseecenn Oct. 17 
Dt Se 6£660565666000660606060s606060006060606000004 July 71 
EE ea ee Oct. 41 
Correction Notice—Illustrations ..........cscccccccccccccaes July 35 
Correction Notice—Life Reports .............cccceccececees Sept. 55 
Correction Notice@—Humt’s Article ...cccccccccccccccccccccess Oct. 49 
Correction Notice—National Guardian Life .................. Oct. 40 
Te” GT PD 6506666506605060000006600006e00s0esuceeeess July 71 
EE 8 eee en ndvh seh eEKe Sond sees ehhecs eee Oct. 60 
en .. ct kd ceca eensseebenseandanedceensduewse May 35 
Does My Prospect Like Me—John D. Mahoney ............. July 25 
Ci CE <<. 0c66dd ne eeenseenbineshesestseenecseeees July 35 
Effects of Interest Rates (English Viewpoint) ...............4 Aug. 19 
Emotional Times—Milton F. Jones .......ccccecccccccccscees May 21 
Employment Standards for Aoonte -Verne Steward ........ Sept. 15 
jj i cK<-cceengedeseb6odbes be ees 6000666000600606%85 July 72 
DT Si MD «6666660060600066060660666008000666008s Sept. 47 
CC ee Sept. 79, Oct. 67 
The Future of Mortality—Leigh Cruess .........ccceeeceees July 21 
Gains for First Quarter (RbSebSKs NEMO KAKO Keusecasebeeeeesseal May 50 
i ie, Vi Ticeneseebiebeee benssedadacsededessone Oct. 41 
ie <2 56 666066600000 0606500 0000 6060060666600065008 Oct, 11 
i Ui TD 66660000060600006000060000006606006000066600600 July 50 
DT CD: 01660056566 000600066006600600600006660060806008 May 30 
How Do You Know ?—Jim Griff .......ccccccccccccsscccecs Sept. 29 
NN OOO reer May 52 
i Hh Mi. 0605450660550066060006000600006000006606000 May 30 
I. L. O. Studies—Henry I. Harriman ........ccccccccccccccess Aug. 27 
CE EEO ccccccocecccccccccecsesoeccesseecees Sept. 27 
re cc cnet eden ceeesewhsabeaksseabeee Oct. 37 
ee sas ot eek eee tebeonseees Sept. 38, Oct. 33 
Insurance Accounting & Statistical Assn. .................. Sept. 51 
ie hs oda cotegbeee eed sebeneesese sess seed Sept. 10 
2) Se i. .scbnonnenetesesseeeeeeeeeesoecescoceses June 46 
Interest a EEE 360666000060008605 0006000000 00060008 July 40 
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Interest Rate Outiook—Claude er 2606665000608 0086605 Aug. 18 
Sy TED. 6560005 5600660006000000606006680d6600600008 June 44 
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Dn, S<cebene ou dhbekesesecssobh eens conbeosesseesaewss Aug. 39 
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Key Men—Frank B, Falkstein ........0ccccccesccccccceveces June 23 
Life Advertisers Association...... Dec. 26, Apr. 51, June 36, Sept. 26 
Life Insurance Association of America ...........0.0eeee00. Sept. 25 
Life Insurance BUYere ....ccccccccccccccccccecees Mar. 36, Sept. 3 
Life Insurance Sales, 
May 4, 5, June 4, July 6, Aug. 4, Sept. 4, O 4 
Life Insurance Sales Kesearch Bureau, 
June 5, July 5, Aug. 7, Sept. 5, Oct. 5 
Life Office Management Association ...............0c cece eeeet June 34 
EE ETOP eT TTT TTT TCT Tree May 33 
Maintaining our Manpower—Raymond C. Johnson ...--.....4: July 29 
Management and Compensation—Richard C. Guest .......... May 11 
Manpower Development—A. H. Hdd8 ........60.0eeeeeeeeeee May 32 
Marriages and Occupations .......... 2000. ceeeeees July 35, Sept. 44 
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gE June 24 
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National Ass’n. of Ins. Commissioners ......................-Aug. 31 
National Association of Life Underwriters........... July 37, Sept. 33 
CE ee ee Oct. 11 
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Neuroses and the War—F. J. Braceland, 
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New York Savings Banks—Insurance Gains ...............6.. Oct. 35 
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Pension Trust “Blending’”’ Plan .............. pebee 60esee0 eee May 40 
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nL tn cnenec een ebtanbbcskss ened eneeseoent May 3 
Personnel of Life Companies—Insurance Employees ......... May 56 
Petition for Re-Hearing—S.E.U.A. Case ........cccccccccccces Oct. 13 
on ine ae od dee web 6 one 6b000b0' 6606 eb abe Sept. 55 
Population Trends—L. A. Thompson .............0eeeceeees Sept. 19 
eee be eee ahce b4NOS SONS SKERSE June 44 
Post-War Problems—Walter O. Menge ...........0.0ee0eeees June 15 
COTTE EOC ED GRE BOOTOE ccc ccccccccccccccccccccecece Sept. 49 
Post-War Wants and Desires—-Arthur Hirose .............. June 27 
EY pee E Ned Deen aan tbe keeneh be ke deeeseenheséaens Oct, 2 
Profits and Wages—National City Bank ............ceceeees June il 
Promoting Advertising—Runcie L. Tatnall ......6...0cccaes July 25 
i i ee TD o66bb0eedeoseeseceescoeversesecé June 45 
<b aie ees eek be ebe eee ed hu lekadeenunh ets Oct. 2 
ee Sept. 45 
nL, .cci cess en ehendehenessedoeneesssceus Sept. 36 

Sales Research Bureau- paar ney Management Committee...... Oct. 24 
Sales i. oc sccceekeenecnesseccesoukesseues May 13 
re ae =6=—h 
Savings and - sees ee ee eer Tere Oct. So 
ee ere ee July 14 
eo i eh REN ee Ede bo hiadeba Oct. 25 
TTT TCO TTT TT eT TTT TTT TTT Aug. 59 
ee a h lu 
Social Security—EZ. H. O’COMMOr ....cccccccccccccccccccseees Aug. 21 
Social Security—Hric Johnston .......ccccccccccccccccccseces Oct. od 
South Dakota Insurance Department .................-.000- Sept. 54 
Sub-Standard—Geo. M. Selser ........ 6 cc ceccc ccc cccceceeeees May 53 
Taxing the Life Out of Wealth—J. Blake Lowe ............ June 17 
rr rr 2. kadadiencaddh6eGeeeehesenneseoud July 35 
Tropical Medicine—Past, Present and Future—Frnest 

DE Py HieVecceneganboedsd* ¥énse6udeeeb0e0seeseseeee’ July 27 
War and Insurability—Her ry W. Dingman, M.D. ............Aug. 25 
Se Cy ah PE cca ccesccesocoseccocéoesovecoceoes Oct. lo 
What’s Your eore—Srenkiia FPR Oe: Oct. 21 
Wartime Advertising—Margaret Divver ...........ccccceees Mar. 19 
Why Men Buy Insurance—Zdward L. Bernays .............. June 3% 
EE ET ee July 5 
NN FET TT TTT TTT ETT TTrTTeiTTTTee Sept. 24 
rr Th has a4 ns 66 4600 S0b86eenebenccess Ma; 4 
WERE BUGGED .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseccccces June 41 
iit nee niu tad bath iebesbbovbobeseend Oct. 58 
Women’s Opportunity—Marie FE. Tompkins ................4.. Ocr. 19 
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Acocia Mutual, Washington 


(Agents Get Social Security) .....2 Aug. 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(| ‘avorably Examined) ........... May 
(Juvenile Delinquency Film)...... June 
Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton 
(favorably Examined) .......... June 
American Life & Accident, St. Louis 
(favorably Examined) .......... Oct. 
Anerican United, Indianapolis 
(favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 
Atiantic Life, Richmond 

(favorably Examined) ........... May 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 

(New Policies) er TTT TT. Lug. 
jankers National, Montclair 

‘Entering A. & H. Field) ........May 
(New Juvenile Policy)............ July 
Baukers Union, Denver, Colo. 
(favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 
Beneficial Casualty, Los Angeles 
[Ween BEEP cosccccoccecceccoce May 
Boston Mutual, Boston 

(JUMO SECM FIMUPES) acccccsccces Sept. 


Brown-Service, Birmingham 
(Merged with Liberty National) .Sept. 
California-Western, Sacramento 


‘Stockholders’ Dividend) nateaaees Sept. 

(ree Group Coverage) .......... Oct. 
Carolina Life, Columbia 

[PEE sci coassbeeseecencecees June 
Catholic Foresters, Chicago, III. 

(Ee, EES sc odcccccccecse Sept. 
Columbian National, Boston 

(Executive Changes) ........+.... June 

(favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

(Woodson Vice President)........ July 
Confederation Life, Toronto 

(Executive Changes) ............. June 
Continental American, Wilmington 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Hemters NOW MOP) .cccccccccccess Oct. 
Danish Brotherhood, Omaha 

ie eee Oct. 
Employers Life, Birmingham 

((New Company) ................AUg. 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Managers’ Retirement Plan) ....May 

FRE PUD =cceccccnccoedceses Sept. 

PT ntccceadeeund a4 9600s es 0 ¢ Sept. 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 


(Increases Agents’ Pensions) ....June 
TTT d¢cceceaceunsts heb Oe0e 60040 Sept. 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 


(Increases Dividends) ............ May 
(Reduces Loan Interest Rate)....June 
Farmers Union, Des Moines 


(Examination Favorable)......... July 
General American, St. Louis 

TP! cwtesundensba00000006 ept. 
George Washington Life, POMEL SEEN Rn 

(Favorably Examined) ...........May 


Girard Life, Philadelphia 


(Fav orably PED scccesecees Aug. 5 


(Webster Associate Actuary) ....Sept. 
Golden State, Los Angeles 

(ERED ccccceccescoceceecesces May 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 
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INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Guardian National, Lincoln, Nebr. Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
57 CE ¢ccdeetsceeeecnes conenes Sept. 69 (Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. § 
61 Home Life, New York Olympic National, Seattle 
55 (Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 59 on Examined) eee eccceees Aug. 60 
(Agency Direction) .............. Sept. 69 regon Mutual, Portian 
55 International, Phoenix, Ariz. : (Favorably Examined) .......... June 58 
(CRORSOS HOMO) occccccccccceces Sept. 70 Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
61 International Life, Phoenix, Ariz. ($750,000 for Non-Can) ............ May 695 
(Formerly International Ins. Co.) .Sept. 70 (Air Risk Change) .............. Sept. 76 
61 Jefferson National, Indianapolis Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Stock Dividend) eoeccccceccccccoce May 63 (Wood Named Exec. V. P.) i aa May 65 
61 (Stock Dividend Correction)...... June 56 Penn Mutual. Philadelphi 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro (Policy Chat _ a Aug. 60 
57 (Single Premiums Increased) ..... May 63) phoenix Sateal Thestdecd socccoceced us. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston (Adopts 24%% Basis) ............ Aug. 62 
61 (Executive Promotions) ........ Aug. 59 (Agents Compensation) .......... Sept. 77 
75 Lamar Life, Jackson Pilot Life, Greensboro 
67 Liberte Natio <p aes Oct. 62 (Favorably Examined) .......... June 58 
y I na . ngham " 
61 (Merges Brown-Service) ........ Sept. 70 wi Mans oe tua vam y 65 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne _2x Postal Union Life, Los Angeles 
67 CRO DUD cececcecceccecees July 75 (C : pare Mn , oe 
r _— - ‘ OPTOCTION NOCICE) ..cccccccccces Sept. 55 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 59 
70 CRPUED  6.nn004066666060000000 <a Oe Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga i 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly Ct ee DED wssneceoesseseees Sept. 78 
Examined oo start aos oe Provident Life, Bismarck 
DT ~<icuedeensieseeeceseos ay 64 , 
67 Manhattan Life, New York (Leading State OEE Sévceneeess May 66 
61 (Policy Changes & Promotions)..July 76 Prudential, Newark 
-- Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield (Absentee Voting) ................ May 49 
vu Coa DEED «=cccceecceceses Sept. 71 (Retirement Plan) ................ Oct. 64 
67 Merchants & Bankers, Jacksonville Public Service Life, Health & Acc., Seattle 
: oo nee ame) psemsuagse cases Sept. 71 SEED 666.006604600ce80e0400 cd ae 
” etropolitan e, New Yor i : 
= (Home Office Promotions) .......Aug. 59 “ao a oe July 79 
1 (Executive Changes) ............. Oct. 62 Republic Life , - » aEEEE City dealt 7% 
~~ Modern Woodmen, Rock Island (Favorably Examined) . May 66 
15 (President Retires)..............- July 76 wT Eee seneseoscoel y 
-- Monumental Life, Baltimore Reserve Life, Dallas 
55 (Favorably Examined) ........... May 64 (Stock Dividend) ................ June 60 
Mutual Life, New York Standard Life, Indianapolis 
67 (New Advertising Program)...... June 57 (Executive Changes  pentegdenaeds June 60 
Es nnttucecencedtdnseses June 57 ‘Sun Life, Montreal 
61 (Sells Municipals)..........ce.seee0- July 76 CU Ge WEED 0. cécd cow cccecens Oct. Go 
(¢ — PPP erTTT TTT TTT iT TTT Aug. 54 Supreme ew Life, Chicago 
61 Ee ay Sept. 71 et eee dena kama’ June 62 
Mutual hevinnn Decatur The Travelers, Hartford 
08 (On Old Line Basis) ............ June 57 (Issuing Juvenile) ...............2 Aug. 63 
, National Benefit Co., Tampa Union Mutual, Portland 
~ _ (Formerly Merchants & Bankers) .Sept. 71 CEeee BED cecceccececoccecss Sept. 78 
| oct. 63 Union National Life, Lineoin =o, 
“5 Noten — Service, Seattle y . United Fidelity. Dallas —_— ee 
v BRRMEEMOGE) cccccccccccecceccccces une 57 ; oe , . 
68 New England Mutuai, Boston Ol weed ts ae he 
(Public Interest Advertising)..... July 78 (Purchases Trans-Am Life). .Oct. 65 
62 New York Life. New York chas rans-America ife). et. 6o 
ne a United Services Life, Washington 
we (Adopts 244% Basis)..........+... July 78 Pee uly 79 
75 oo Changes) oeeeeeeeeeee Sept. ber, States Life, New York . . 
North American Reassurance, New York ft yg my MERGE) «20020 — — 
68 Moves July 78 See DD penececececesene sept 
_( eceece set ee sees eeeeeeeeeees J Volunteer State, Chattanooga 
Nortnwestern Life, Seattle (Witherspoon Vice President) July 79 
6s ne teat in es e tenes : --.- Aug. 59 (Favorably Examined) ...........Aug. 63 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee ? N 
= (Two New Directors) ............ Sept. 73 eb my yo ony Mae a Oct. 65 
Northwestern National. Minneapolis Western & Southern. Cincinnati 
63 (Favorably Examined) .......... Aaa 58 (Favorably Examined) .......... Oct. 66 
(Returning Service Men) ........ Sept. 36 Western Mutual Life, Fargo 
Occidental Life. Los Angeles (Favorably Examined) .......... June 62 
62 (Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 73 (New Stock Company) .......... Sept. 78 


Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. Instructive, concise, 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$5.00 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





offers to its fieldmen 
a line of complete personal 
coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SUBSTANDARD 
WHOLESALE 
JUVENILE 
GROUP 
LIFE 


A New England Institution 
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List of Advertisers 





Advertisers Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. ............... 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 


American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa ...........5..055. 
American National, Galveston, Texas ............0.20eeeee, 
re er Dc cccceecesoceseeesecedbeecocessecs 
BETES EAD, BPOEROME, TOs ccccccccecccccscceccecsteccens 
i I, i oo ob 0 O68 6666060000 060500 
SD A, GD EN. BOUT coccccesdcccsdcossececceccess 
Se EA, BOGE, BIGEs ccccccccccecesccsceseeceeecsone 
es ee, GS ED Gee, GIG ccccccseceecévcsecscees 
ee a n,n 6606000 66060606065 6040600 
ee, 65 660600000 eeebeeees enceecs 
Se Ee, SU, GREED cece ccccersevcccccseedcccecees 
rr rr rr Che cn onsen ok 6668 6NS6O ONGC OCS 600 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, Chicago, Lill. ................ 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. ................... 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. .................... 


Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio ..................... 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 
Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Inec., New 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Towa ............ cece c cece ween’ 
Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. ....... ccc cccccccccvves 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas 
RE 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
ce TTT TCT TTT TTT Peer TT rer re 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ...................... 
George Washington Life, Charleston 23, W. Va. 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Nebr. 
ee ee i cee dh eeee been esdensedeaceee 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ........... 
ER a 
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Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio ............. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ...................... 
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ee Gee ae, UD Time, BeBe ccc ccccscccccccccscvcece 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
a rn i, Te... vcee eet 6eeeeseeseesessucee 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Beeevem, TEOPry C., TMGIBMAMONS, TRE. ..cccccccccccccccccccese 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. .......ccccccccccccccccccces 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
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National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. .................... 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 


ER 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. ...........c ccc cw eee eee 


North American Reassurance, New York 17, N. Y 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ................ 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
rr rr cae seb 0066 660806006060 060 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ........ccccccccccccces: 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
So . 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., Stamford, Conn. 
rr i. Mn nooo eb0o008s6senbeseees 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee i Me in ee een ed ebbnenseeeseeeeeeeeee 
i en . . .s0s6600be6sesessesbeescoseees 
Remington Rand, Ine., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 10, Va. ... ccccccccccccccccccceces 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. ..................... 
rr rr ee ccs ceeasessoccteceucesetooe 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
rr rr re ih. i  ccgeewe tees 6bedoeececercies 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maime ........ccccccccccccccces 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ................- 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C. L. U.’s 


Vera M. Snyder of Des Moines 


Albert I. Sux, Jr. of St. Louis 


‘To them our warm commendation and best wishes 


for continued success—We are proud of our C.L.U.’s 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Busy people respect the Salesman who 
is brief and to the point. That state- 
ment is not new but the fast tempo of 
today’s business, which is building for 
victory, makes directness an essential 
ingredient of the successful sales inter- 
view. /Etna Life Salesmen, schooled in 
the principles of organized selling, are 
reaching busy prospects today through 


modern sales plans. 





ZETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 





“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The -£Etna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 


















